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CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  EVANS, 
CRYSTAL  PALACE  PRESS. 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE 


GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

AS  TO 

ADMISSION  AND  CONVEYANCE 

BY  THE 

London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  Railway. 

THE  BEST,  SHORTEST,  &  QUICKEST  ROUTE. 

Passengers  are  booked  every  Week  Day  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Special  Cheap  Fares,  including  Railway  Conveyance 
and  Admission  to  the  Palace,  Park,  and  Gardens,  from  Victoria,  London  Bridge,  Liverpool  Street,  ana  all  Suburban 
Stations  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  as  under. 

Crystal  Palace  Railway  and  Admission  Tickets  are  issued  at  the  West  End  General  Office,  28,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  W., 
at  Cook’s  Office,  Ludgate,  E.C.,  and  at  Gaze’s  Office,  142,  Strand. 

Fares  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Back,  including'  Admission. 

FROM  LONDON  BRIDGE,  VICTORIA,  &  GROSVENOR  ROAD. 

First  Class.  Second  Class.  Third  Class . 

On  is.  Admission  Days  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2s.  6d.  . .  2s.  od.  . .  is.  6d. 

On  2S.  6<L  Admission  Days  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4s.  6d.  . .  4s.  od.  . .  3s.  6d. 

CHEAP  TICKETS  (INCLUDING  ADMISSION)  are  also  issued  from  the  following  Stations  :— 

LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY.— Anerley,  Ashtead,  Balham,  Banstead,  Battersea, 
Battersea  Park,  Battersea  Pier,  Beddington,  Belmont,  Box  Hill,  Brockley,  Carshalton,  Caterham  Junction,  Champion 
Hill,  Cheam,  Chelsea,  Clapham  Junction,  Clapham  Road,  Denmark  Hill,  Deptford  Road,  Dorking,  Earlswood,  Epsom, 
Epsom  Downs,  Ewell,  Forest  Hill,  Gipsy  Hill,  Hackbr  dge,  Hayden  Lane,  Horley,  Kensington,  Leatherhead,  Lough¬ 
borough  Park  Lower  Norwood,  Lower  Merton,  Merton  Abbey,  Mitcham,  Mitcham  Junction,  Morden,  New  Croat, 
New  Croydon,  Norbury,  North  Dulwich,  Norwood  Junction,  Old  Kent  Road,  Penge,  Peckham  Rye,  Queen’s  Road,  Rother- 
hithe,  Red  Hill  Junction,  Selhurst,  Shadwell,  Shoreditch,  South  Bermondsey,  South  Croydon,  Streatham,  Streatham 
Common,  Streatham  Hill,  Sutton,  Sydenham,  Thornton  Heath,  Three  Bridges,  Tooting  Junction,  Tulse  Hill,  Waddon, 
Wallington,  Wandsworth  Common,  Wandsworth  Road,  Wapping,  West  Brompton,  West  Croydon,  Whitechapel,  Wimbledon. 

LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. — Bushey,  Camden,  Edgware  Road,  Euston,  Finchley  Road, 
Gospel  Oak,  Hampstead  Heath,  Harrow,  Kentish  Town,  Kew  Bridge,  Kilburn,  Pinner,  Sudbury,  Uxbridge  Road,  Watford, 
Wilfesden,  Wormwood  Scrubbs. 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. — Castle  Hill,  Ealing,  Hanwell,  Southall,  Slough,  Uxbridge,  West  Drayton, 
Windsor. 

NORTH  LONDON  RAILWAY.— Acton,  Bamsbury,  Bow,  Canonbury,  Dalston,  Hackney,  Haggerstone,  Highbury, 
Homerton,  Old  Ford,  Poplar,  Victoria  Park. 

SOUTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— Addlestone,  Barnes,  Brentford,  Chertsey,  Chiswick,  Datchet,  Esher,  Fdtham, 
Fulwell,  Godaiming,  Guildford,  Gunnersbury,  Hammersmith,  Hampton,  Hampton  Court,  Hampton  Wick,  Hounslow, 
Isleworth,  Kew  Bridge,  Kew  Gardens,  Mortlake,  New  Kingston,  New  Malden,  Norbiton,  Putney,  Richmond,  Shaftesbury 
Road,  Shepperton,  Staines,  Sunbury,  Surbiton,  Thames  Ditton,  Teddington,  Turnham  Green,  Twickenham,  Walton, 
Wandsworth,  Weybridge,  Wimbledon,  Windsor,  Woking,  Worcester  Park,  wraysbury. 

RETURN  TICKETS  to  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE  STATION  (NOT  INCLUDING  ADMISSION)  are  also  issued 
from  the  following  Stations  on  the  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY : — Bishop’s  Road,  Latimer  Road,  Notting  Hill, 
Royal  Oak,  Uxbridge  Road,  Westbourne  Park. 

The  above  Fares  and  Arrangements  are  all  subject  to  alteration  on  special  occasions,  0/  which  due  notice 
will  be  given  by  advertisement. 

RETURN  TICKETS  are  issued  at  all  Brighton  Company’s  Stations  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Station,  and  vice  versa. 

RETURN  TICKETS  issued  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria,  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Station,  are  available  to  return 
1o  either  Terminus,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 

RETURN  TICKETS,  including  admission  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  issued  at  London  Bridge  or  Victoria,  are  available 

to  return  t  T _ I _ _ _ i  fs _ _  'v _ : _ _ _  u»ii _ j _ .  e„ „...  u  :n  t  t_i :  11  ii.l.a.Ia  t  r  ».  n 


Palace  C  , 

General  Office,  28,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  W. 

RAILWAY  SEASON  TICKETS  between  London  Bridge  and  Sydenham,  or  between  London  Bridge  and  any  Station 
beyond  Sydenham,  either  in  the  direction  of  Croydon  or  Victoria,  &c.,  are  available  by  all  Trains  to  and  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  Station. 

RAILWAY  SEASON  TICKETS  between  Victoria,  Thornton  Heath,  Selhurst,  Lower  Norwood,  Tooting,  Merton, 
Mitcham,  Wimbledon,  Ewell,  Epsom,  Leatherhead,  &c.,  are  available  by  all  Trains  to  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Station, 
also  to  and  from  London  Bridge  Station. 

SPECIAL  FETE  DAYS.— For  the  convenience  of  West  End  Passengers  returning  from  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Concert 
and  other  Special  Class  Fete  Days,  a  separate  staircase  and  platform  is  provided  for  First  Class  Passengers  at  the  Brighton 
Company's  General  Station  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

THE  EAST  LONDON  AND  THAMES  TUNNEL  RAILWAY  is  now  open  between  Liverpool  Street  and  New 
Cross,  thereby  affording  a  New  and  more  Direct  access  to  the  Crystal  Palace  from  the  East  End  of  London. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  at  Reduced  Fares  (including  admission  to  the  Palace)  will  be  entered  into  with  Schools, 
Benevolent  Societies,  or  other  Bodies  exceeding  100  persons.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Railway,  at  the  London  Bridge  Terminus,  or  28.  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  not  less  than  two  days  previously. 

TRAINS  TO  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  run  frea.uently  from  London  Bridge,  Victoria,  and  Kensington,  extra 
Trains  on  Saturdays,  and  whenever  the  Traffic  renders  it  necessary. 

LONDON  BRIDGE  (City  Station),  connects  with  South  Eastern  Company’s,  Cannon  Street,  Waterloo,  and  Charing 
Cross  trains. 

VICTORIA  (West  End  Station),  connects  with  all  the  railways  North  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railways. 

LIVERPOOL  STREET,  connects  with  Great  Eastern,  North  London,  London  and  North  Western  and  Metropolitan 
Lines. 

OMNIBUSES  at  cheap  fares  to  and  from  Victoria  and  London  Bridge  Stations  and  all  parts  of  London. 

For  further  information  apply  at  any  of  the  Stations  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  at  the  West 
End  General  Office,  28,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  W.,  or  to 


Chief  Offices — Victoria  and  London  Bridge  Stations. 

West  End  General  Office — 2S,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly ,  W. 


J.  P.  KNIGHT, 

General  Manager. 
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BENNETT, 

65  &  64,  Cheapside,  London. 

WATCHES, 

jTc)  ~|  f  \  In  return  for  a  ten-pound  note, 
oU  -1-  v_/  free  and  safe  per  post,  one  of 

BENNETT’S 

LADIES’  GOLD 

WATCLIES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  keyless 
action,  air  tight,  damp  tight,  and  dust  tight. 

Gold  CHAINS  at  Manufacturers’  prices.  P.  0.  O.  to 
JOHN  BENNETT,  65  and  64,  CHEAPSIDE. 

CLOCKS, 

ALLAN  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS, 

From  Liverpool  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Passengers  booked  through  to  all  parts  of 

CANADA  and  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Unequalled  Accommodation  for  ALL  CLASSES. 

A  splendid  arrangement  of  “Summer  Tours”  and  “Sound  Trip”  Tickets. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  Agent  of  the  Line,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town  throughout 

Great  Britain  ;  to 

MONTGOMERIES  &  GREENHQRNE,  57,  GRAGEGHURCH  STREET,  LONDON, 

OR  TO 

ALLAN  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


A 
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FURNISH  THROUGHOUT, 

TZMANN&Co 


67,  69,  71,  73,  77  &  79, 

AM  PST E AD  KDA D, 

.  /V£V1/?  TOTTENHAM  COUNT  HOAD. 


ESTABLISHED  1845. 

Perambulators.  Invalid  Chairs. 

J.  R.  FRAMPTGN, 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURER  OF 

PERAMBULATORS,  INVALID  CHAIRS,  ETC., 

WARRANTED  FOR  ALL  CLIMATES, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Price  List  post  free  on  application. 

Factory :  6a,  Trinity  Street,  Borough,  London,  S.E, 


The  Eugenie  Easy  Chair. 


Walnut  Cabinet. 


Spring  Seat,  good  Castors  . .  25/-  Inlaid  Marqueterie  &  Ormolu-mounted. 
Superior  do.,  stuffed  all  Hair  31/6  Lined  inside  with  Velvet. 

The  Vienna,  Gent’s  Easy  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  . .  . .  . .  42/ 

Chair,  larger  size,  to  match  35/-  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  2  doors. .  70/ 
Superior  do.,  stuffed  all  Hair  42/-  4  feet  wide,  with  2  doors  . .  48/ 


Tripod,  or  Gipsy  Table. 

Cloth  Top,  Fringe,  and  Gilt  Studs, 
various  designs. 

Walnut  Wood..  ..  ..  13/9 

Black  and  Gold  ..  21/- 

Ditto,  Velvet  Top  . .  . .  25/6 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  THE  BEST  FUSMISHiriO  GUIDE  EXTANT,  POST  FREE. 


RA8M-PRO0F  CRAPES. 

THE  ONLY  Crapes  which 
really  will  not  spot  with  rain, 
are  stamped  “Rain-Proof,”1 
and  a  guarantee  is  attached  to  | 
every  piece. 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

USE 

MATTHEWS’S  PREPARED  FULLER'S  EARTH 

AND 

MATTHEWS’S  ZINC  SKIN  SOAP. 

They  are  invaluable  for  Protecting  the 
Skin  and  Preserving  the  Complexion 
from  cold  winds,  redness,  &c.  Of  all 
Chemists,  6d.  and  is. 

BY  POST  FROM 

ROUSE  &  CO.,  Makers,  12,  Wigmore 
Street,  London. 
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THOMAS  BRADFORD  &  CO., 

WASHING,  WRINGING,  &  MANGLING  MACHINE  MAKERS, 

LAUNDRY  ENGINEERS,  &  DOMESTIC  MACHINISTS, 

Nos.  140, 141, 142,  &  431,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.O.  (late  63,  Fleet  Street), 
CATHEDRAL  STEPS  &  CRESCENT  IRONWORKS,  Manchester, 

130,  BOLD  STREET,  Liverpool. 

Catalogue  of  Bradford’s  Vowel  Washing  Machines,  Wringers,  and  Mangles, 
“Premier”  Box  Mangles,  Drying  Horses  and  Closets,  “Norwood”  Goffering 
Machines,  &c.  &c.,  free  by  post.  Also  Book  of  Implements  and  Machines 
for  the  House,  Garden,  Dairy,  and  Stable. 

See  Advertising  Directory. 


TABLE  GLASS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


GLASS  SHADES. 

Fern  Cases,  Aquaria, 

WINDOW  CONSERVATORIES 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL  TILE 
WINDOW-BOXES. 

Glass  Flower  Vases  for  Table  Decoration. 
Horticultural  Glass,  &  all  kinds  of  Window  Glass. 

GEORGE  HOUGHTON  &  SON, 

89,  HSGH  HOLBORPtl,  W.G* 

ALL  THE"  YEAR  ROUND. 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Price  2d.,  and  in  Monthly  Parts. 

To  be  had  of  ail  Newsvendors  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Office  :  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


a  2 
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JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist,  57,  Great  Russell  Street,  London, 

g  (IMMEDIATELY  OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUMX 

HAS  OBTAINED  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT 

FOR  HIS  IMPROVED  PAINLESS  METHOD  OF 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  BY  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

pamphlet  forwarded  gratis  and  post  free. 

c.  "" 

KILNER  BROTHERS, 

GLASS  BOTTLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

LONDON  OFFICE : 

GSEAI  MOKTSIERM  SCOBS  STATION,  KING’S  CROSS. 

PRIZE  MEDALS: 

London,  1862;  Paris,  1875;  and  Philadelphia,  1876. 

Schweitzer’s  Coco&tina. 

_ _ _ rnrnA  DR  CHOCOLATE  POWDER. 


Street, 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC  COCOA  OR  CHOCOLATE  POWDER. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa  without  Sugar  or  admixture. 
The  Faculty  pronounce  Tt  “  The ,  most  nutritious  ancl 

fOCOATINA  A  LA  VA1MILLE 

is  tlie  most  delicate,  digestible,  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate,  and  may  be 
London,  W.C  taken  when  richer  Chocolate  is  prohibited. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  &c„  in  air-tight  tin  canisters,  at  is.  6d. ,  3s- ,  S»-  <*;  &c-  J 

guaranteed  pure. 

FRY’S  OOGQA  EXTRACT. 

IN  PACKETS  AND  TINS. 

Pmrp  Pnrnti  onlu  with  the  superfluous  oil  extracted. 

and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  H  assail.  s>  T  AMP.nM 

J  S  FRY  &  SONS,  BRISTOL  &  LONDON.  ^ 

Try  also  FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.-“A  delicious  preparation. 
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HARRY  BUMYARD, 

64,  TOOLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

CLOSE  TO  BOHTtOlT  3K.IBGE  STATIONS. 


chtkf 
je  full 

film 


FRUIT 


TREES, 


GARDEN  AND  CRICKETING. 

With  Centre  Pole. 

••  £?>  io  o 
4  io  o 

6  io  o 

7  io  o 


Without  Centre  Pole. 

£A  17  6  to  ^5  IO  O 

6  10  O  „  750  HIRE, 

870,,  900 

10  5  o  ,,  II  5  O 

The  foregoing  Tents  may  be  seen  erected  at  64,  Tooley  Street,  London,  S.E.,  with 
many  other  descriptions.  Cheaper  qualities  to  order. 


MARQUEES. 
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RICK  CLOTHS. 


ON  SALE  OR 

HIRE. 

No.  1. 
Extra. 

No. 

2. 

To  Cover  20  Loads 

. .  20  by  24. . . 

£  r.  d. 
7  0  0 
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S  0 

d. 
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,,  25  ,, 

..24  ,, 
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POLES  AND  ROPES  FOR  RICK  CLOTHS. 

Set  of  Lines  and  Tackle  ...  ...  ^3  10  o 

,,  ,,  with  Poles  complete  600 

SQUARE  TENTS. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  CENTRE  POLES. 


NETTING 


FLAGS, 


FOR 


THE  “  EMPIRE ”  WASHER. 


SIMPLE. 

EGOITOMICAL 

EPFICIEPTT- 


Price  List  and  Prospectus,  with  References  and 
Testimonials,  free  on  application  to  the 
Manufacturers  : 

Thomas  Wolstencroft  &  Co.,  jjj 

46,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C, 

On  View  at  the  Palace. 


“EXCELSIOR”  GAS  BATH,  £5  10 
“UNIVERSAL”  GAS  BATH,  £6  18 


WITH  HALF  COPPER  BOTTOM. 

REfLECTOI" BOOKING  STOVES,  10s.  6a.  to  £10.  0  0 
PATENT  GAS  CONSERVATORY  BOILERS,  £2  5  0 

EXHIBITED  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COURT. 

G.  SHREWSBURY,  58,  OLD  BAILEY,  E.C. 

Factory:  BARRINGTON  ROAD,  EAST  BRIXTON,  S.W. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

"THIS  excellent  Family  Pill  is  a  medicine  of  long-tried  efficacy  for  purifying  the  blood,  so  very  essential 
I  for  the  foundation  of  good  health,  and  correcting  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  Two  or 
three  doses  will  convince  the  afflicted  of  its  salutary  effects.  The  stomach  will  speedily  regain  its  strength, 
a  healthy  action  of  the  liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys  will  rapidly  take  place  ;  and  renewed  health  will  be  e 
quick  result  of  taking  this  medicine,  according  to  the  directions  accompanying  each  box. 

PFRSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  who  are  subject  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  singing 
in  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  should  never  be  without  them,  as  many 
dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  carried  off  by  their  use. 

For  FEMALES  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  headache 
so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  p, tuples, 
and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

These  Pills  unite  the  recommendation  of  a  mild  operation  with  the  most  successful  effect ;  and  where 

an  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted.  ,  ,  r.  •  . 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  is.  and  as.  gd.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


T 


GOUT  A_  ZEST  ID  KTIETTlVE^TXSiyn. 

‘HE  excruciating  pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  relieved,  and  cured  in  a  few  days,  by  that 
celebrated  Medicine, 

Blaiks  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pills. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease 
^foMbyS' Medicine  Vendors,  at  is.  i%d.  and  as.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist 
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Patent  Printers’  Roller 


and  Roller -Composition, 

U&tyfei 


“FLEET”  WOEKS,  LONDON, -E.O. 


HARRILD  &  SONS, 

do/e  Manufacturers  of  the 

Register'd  “BREM NER”  Machines, 


Two-Colour 
“Bremner"  Machines. 


<5*0,1 
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Two-Feec!er 
“Bremner"  Machines. 
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77/ tx  Illustration 
represents  Demy  and 
Crown  sizes. 


STEAM  LITHOGRAPHIC  “BREMNER”  MACHINES. 

NEW  PAtWt TrTn^ RG” RO LLE R S , 

Used  by  H.  M.  Printers,  the  Echo ,  Globe ,  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  etc. 


Patent  Treadle  11  BREMNER"  Platten  Machines. 


Portable  Gas  Stereo. -Foundries;  Patent  Type-High  “Adjustable” Cores; 
and  Improved  Composition  for  Stereotypers. 

IMPROVED  PRINTERS’  JOINERY  OF  SUPERIOR  MAKE. 
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“FLEET”  WORKS,  25,  FARRXNGDON  ST.,  LONDOH-E.C 


THIS  POWDER  is  unrivalled  in  destroying  every  species 
of  offensive  Insects,  ard  is  perfectly  harmless  to  even  the 
smallest  animal  or  bird. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  to  Families,  Proprietors 
op  Hotels,  Ac.,  as  being  clean  in  its  application,  and  se¬ 
curing  that  complete  extermination  of  those  pests  to  sleep¬ 
ing  apartments  so  difficult  to  guard  against. 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  in  Tins,  Is.  and  2s.  6d,  each,  or 
Free  by  Post,  14  and  33  stamps,  from 

THOMAS  KEATING,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON- 

Avoid  worthless  imitations  !  Ask  for  ‘  Keating’s  Powder,1 
and  take  no  other,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


WILLIAMS’S 
SYRUP  OF 

IRON  &  QUININE. 

An  invaluable  remedy  for  Neuralgia,  Toothache, 
Nervous  Headache,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Ague, 
imperfect  Digestion,  Depression,  Languor,  Wast¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  Nervous  Disorders. 

Bottles,  21s.,  ns.,  4s.  6d.  (24  doses),  2s.  9d. 
Carriage  Paid,  is.  extra. 

Prepared  only  by 

W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Chemist, 

137,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


INDIGESTION,  BILE,  HEADACHE,  AND 
ALL  STOMACH  AFFECTIONS, 
PRICHARD'S 

DANDELION,  CHAMOMILE,  RHUBARB, 
AMD  G! MGER  PILLS. 

(Entirely  vegetable,  and  rendered  perfectly  taste¬ 
less.)  A  never-failing  remedy  for  the  above 
complaints.  In  bottles  at  is.  i^d.,  2s.  9d., 
4s.  6d.,  ns.,  and  21s. 

W.  2?B.ICHAK,D,  Apothecary, 

65,  CHARING  CROSS. 

Sent  free  by  post.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 
City  Agent : 

E.  CONSTANCE,  114,  Leadenhall  Street. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 


STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Es&Sj  Packet  bears  the  facsimile 
of  his  Signature, 


OLDRIDGE’S 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 

(. Established  60  years) 

Is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving, 
Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring  the  HAIR,  WHISKERS,  or 
MOUSTACHES,  and  preventing  them  turning  gray.  Price  3s.  6d.,  6s., 
and  ns. 

C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  WELLINGTON  ST„  STKAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

AND  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

For  Children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  magnificent 
head  of  hair,  and  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age. 
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Are  an  efficient  remedy  for  Pain  and  Giddiness  in  the 
Head,  Bile,  Indigestion,  and  all  Liver  Complaints. 


ii,  Brighton  Terrace,  Surbiton,  S.W., 

May  6th,  1878. 

Sirs, — Please  send  me  two  boxes  of  your  Stomach  Pills,  I  cannot  get  anything 
that  suits  me*so  well.  I  have  taken  them  since  1849,  and  always  found  them  do 
me  good. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  BISHOP. 

In  Boxes,  i^/zd.  each.  Any  Chemist  will  procure  them  ;  or  post  free  for  i^/zd,  in 

stamps  from 

WM.  FOX  &  SONS,  109  &  III,  BETHNAL  GREEN  ROAD,  LONDON. 


PAINTED,  STAINED,  &  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 

For  Memorial,  Ecclesiastic,  or  Domestic  Windows. 

GEORGE  HOUGHTON  &  SON, 

89,  HIGH  HOLBOHN,  LONDON,  W.O. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE  &  ROBBERY. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

RELIANCE  SAFES 


REGISTERED 


TRADE  MARK. 


Have  preserved  their  contents  in  hundreds  of  Fires 
and  attempted  Robberies. 

11,  Newgate  St,  London,  E.C. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

List  C,  Fire-Resisting  Safe,  25  in.  high, 
£5  5s.  nett  Carriage  Paid. 
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FAIRBANKS  &  CO 

X  1-  A  , '  Mnt  u fact u  rers  of 


original  inventors  and  man.  ..p 

standard  weighbridges,  weighing 

machines,  and  scales , 

IVmbmivLv,  rEQUIREments. 


adapted  to  all 


SIMPLE, 

accurate, 

durable, 

AND 

CONVENIENT. 

WERE 

New  York, 

1851- 

Vienna, 

1873- 

Santiago, 

i8?5- 


adjusted 

TO  THE 

standards 

of  ALL 

NATIONS, 


awarded  highest  medals  at 


Paris, 

1867. 

Philadelphia, 

1876. 

Sydney, 

i877- 


Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application  to 

AIEiBANKS  &o  <DO., 

34  King  William  Street,  London,  E.  . 
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Mm*.,  REMEMBER  LAMPLOUGH’S 

PYRETIC  SALINE 

AND  HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES. 

It  is  most  invigorating,  vitalising,  and  refreshing.  Gives  instant  relief  in  Headaches,  Sea 
or  Bilious  Sickness,  and  quickly  cures  the  worst  form  of  Eruptive  or  Skin  Complaints. 
The  various  diseases  arising  from  Climatic  causes,  constipation,  the  Liver,  or  Blood 
Impurities,  Inoculation,  the  results  of  Breathing  Air  Infected  with  Fever,  Measles,  or 
SMALLPOX,  are  frequently  prevented,  and  these  diseases  cured  by  its  use. 

Any  person  who  has  already  Smallpox  should  take  it,  and  be  kept  in  a  cool  and 
darkened  room,  to  prevent  its  leaving  any  traces  on  the  features. 

The  numerous  statements  and  letters  relating  to  its  marvellous  effect  as  a  positive  cure  in 
TYPHUS,  SCARLET  FEVER,  SMALLPOX,  and  other  BLOOD  POISONS,  are  most  remarkable,  and 
are  painfully  suggestive  of  great  neglect,  whenever  the  PYRETIC  SALINE  is  not  employed  in  these 
diseases. 

“It  furnishes  the  Blood  with  its  lost  Saline  constituents.”— Dr.  Morgan,  M.D.,  Sec. 

The  late  Dr.  Turley  states  in  his  letters  and  lectures “  I  found  it  a  specifio  in  the  worst  form  of 
Scarlet  Fever,  NO  OTHER  Medicine  being  given. 

Use  no  substitute.  See  perpetual  injunction  against  imitators  ;  also  the  unanimous 
judgment  against  the  Inland  Revenue,  before  Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Brett,  and 
Cotton,  22nd  January,  1878,  in  II.  Lamplough's  favour.  113,  Holborn  Hill,  London. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  the  Maker,  in  patent  glass-stoppered  Bottles, 
at  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  11s.,  and  21s.  each. 

H.  LAIVSPLOUGH,  113,  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced 
Dressmakers  and  Milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of 
the  Kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  Purchasers,  when  the 
emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  Mourning  require 
the  immediate  execution  of  Mourning  Orders.  They  take 
with  them  Dresses,  Millinery,  besides  materials  at  is.  per 
yard  and  upwards  to  cut  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in 
plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the 
London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street. 
Reasonable  Estimates  also  given  for  Household  Mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S 

The  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse, 
Regent  Street,  W. 
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WILLCOX  &  GIBBS 

Automatic 


WILLCOX  AND  GIBBS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

CHIEF  OFFICE  FOR  EUROPE— 150,  Cheapside,  E.C.  } 

WEST  END  BRANCH— 135,  Regent  Street,  W.  I  London. 

Manchester,  10,  Cross  Street  (Royal  Exchange).  Glasgow,  113,  Union  Street. 
Brighton,  32,  New  Road  (facing  North  Street).  Canterbury,  15,  Mercery  Lane. 

CERTIFIED  AGENTS  IN  ALL  IMPORT  ART  TOWNS. 


SILENT  SEWING-  MACHINE. 


The  Self  Acting  character 

of  this  machine  renders  it  so  simple  that  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  can  at  once  do  PERFECT  WORK  upon  it. 

Its  work  being  Perfectly  Elastic 
is  as  Strong  and  Durable  as  the 
best  knitting. 

A  Month’s  Free  Trial  Before  Purchase,  Carriage  Paid. 
Popular  Prices,  List  Post  Free, 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


GUIDE 

TO  THE 

PALACE  AND  PARK. 

$y  Authority  of  the  ^Directors. 

1878. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  EVANS, 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  PRESS. 


1 


LADIES  MOMS 
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THE  TOILET. 

The  Complexion  Improved  and  Beautified  by  the  daily  use  of 

WRIGHT'S  COAL-TAR  SOAP, 


(SAPO  CARBONIS  DETERGENS) 

Which  possesses  properties  peculiarly  suited  to  give  to  the  Skin  a  clear 
roseate  hue,  a  sure  indication  of  health ;  whilst  its  detergent  and  antiseptic 
properties  are  acknowledged  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Jas.  Startin, 
M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  John’s  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  the  late 
Mr.  Jas.  Startin,  F.R.C.S. ;  Mr.  McCall  Anderson,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S., 
of  Woodside  Crescent,  Glasgow,  and  other  leading  Members  of  the 
Profession. 

“  In  our  hands  it  has  proved  most  effective  in  skin  diseases.” — The  Lancet. 

“  It  is  the  only  true  antiseptic  soap.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

IN  TABLETS,  6d.  and  Is.  each,  in  elegant  Toilet  Boxes. 


WRIGHT’S  COAL-TAR  PILL, 

"  PI LULA  CARBONIS  DETERGENS." 

Disinfecting,  Purifying,  Aperient — the  only  Pill  extant  possessing  these 

threefold  properties. 

In  Boxes,  13Kd.  and.  2s.  9d.  each. 

Note. —  Wright's  specialities  of  Coal-Tar  may  be  obtained  of  any  Chemist  in  the  civilised 

World. 


W.  V.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Southwark  Street,  London. 

Purchasers  should  Observe  that  each  Tablet  of  the  GENUINE  COAL-TAR  SOAP  is 
impressed  with  the  words,  “  Sapo  Caebonis  Detergens.” 

Note, — All  Trade  Marks  are  Registered  under  the  New  Act,  and  Imitations ,  whether 
colourable  or  otherwise,  will  be  proceeded  against  forthwith. 
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BISHOP’S 


granular 


EFFERVESCENT  CITRATE  OF  iACNESSA. 


ESTABLISHED  1857. 

THIS  perfectly  White  and  delicate^ 


THIS  perfectly  wnue  ^  w  '"T  refreshing,  as  well  as  mildly  aperient, 

and  Summer  Drinks  highly  cooling  and  retresn  &  feverish  state  of  the  body), 

action  is  febrifuge  (that  is,  having  a  tendency  ^  condition,  a  draught  of 

‘  .ii _  *T,r-»  nrctoiYi  ic  in 


action  „  - - -  .  .  ^  Comfortable  heated,  dry  condition,  a  draught  of 

consequently  when  the  system  is  in  an  produce  a  moisture  on  the  skin,  and  the 

this  preparation  is  most  lefieshi  lg  ,  1  lower  the  system  like  other  salines. 

taJ  generally  will  be  rnvrgorated.  I«  ^  ^ited  Stale,,  and  i«  U™ 

Throughout  Great  Britain,  m  most  of  t  e  chymists  to  keep  no  other 

towns  of  our  various  Colonies  it  is  ^^Uhan  ‘‘ Bishop’s.”  The  reason  for  this 


compare  wim  u  m  -  ,  ,f1 

cooling  drink.  Full  directions  on  eaci  0  •  ,;rai  Society  of  Great  Britain,  thus  writes 

Dr.  Redwood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  armaceu  uiated  preparations,  obtained  at 

“/  have  examined  a  great  many  samples  $  i  be  J  JifoPm  in  character,  fully 

various  times  and  from  «"*  *'‘d  aceuraC*'  u  ,  .  , 

charged  •with  Carbonic  Act  ,  Citrate  of  Magnesia  injurious  to  health  ,  oil 

An  old  Correspondent  writes  ^  ^ave  never  f-nd  your  Cmate^of  M  g  ^  and  take 

aTe^poSivtTmoming  in  a  glass  of  cold  water.  /  require  no  other  mediae. 


BISHOP’S 

citrate  of  potash 


Contains  eight  grains  of  this  admirabk  J",6  effirient!^  more 

Ss-  -  ”“d 

-  — •  -  >• 

:^ig"SLr,l  when  —  >»  *-  -  « 

poonfulmhalf-a-pint  of  water  before  bieakfast.  g  OF  THE 

OBSERVE  THAT  THE  l^E,  ^AcTbVTe. 


a  h,  :f  in  ie  id  bishop 

"1  ,  eT1..Vg  Fields  Mile  End  Slew  Town,  London 

Chymical  Factory,  Specks  iienas. 


^  _ 

EEEESSVC^IMP  PORTABLE  MINERAL  WATER  SAITS,  of  Carlsbad 

B'S««P  S  F«  more  corrveniebl,  rr„d  much  more  eeonomreal 

fh» “he  bottled  waters.  With  direetl.tr,  tor 


than  the  DOtueu  _ _ _ 

sold  by  all  Chymists,  in  bottles  at  Is.,  Is.  6d„  and  2s.  6d. 


GUIDE 


TO  THE 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  &  PARK. 


The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  put  the  visitor  quickly  and  easily  in  possession 
of  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  the  principles  and  a 
few  of  the  details  of  its  construction,  and  to  point  out  the  more  prominent  of  the 
objects  which  crowd  its  courts  and  galleries  ;  in  other  words,  to  furnish  a  Hand¬ 
book,  in  a  convenient  form,  for  the  visitors  to  the  Palace. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  Park,  and  Fountains,  were  designed  and  laid  out  in  1852 
by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The  plan  of  the  Palace  is  very  simple.  The  main  building, 
as  it  stood  previous  to  the  fire  of  1866,  which  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Tropical 
Department,  was  a  parallelogram  of  1,600  feet  long  by  rather  more  than  300  wide. 
Its  longest  direction  lies  sufficiently  near  the  cardinal  points  to  allow  of  speaking 
of  it  as  North  and  South.  Norwood  is  at  the  South,  Sydenham  at  the  North  ; 
the  main  road  front  faces  the  West,  and  the  garden  front  the  East.  Within  this 
general  outline  is  a  central  avenue  running  from  end  to  end,  called  the  Nave,  and 
crossed  by  two  transverse  portions  called  respectively  the  South  and  Central 
Transepts. 

The  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  Palace  is,  in  great  measure,  governed 
by  these  divisions.  The  Centre  Transept  is  the  region  of  music  and  entertainment. 
Standing  under  its  prodigious  dome,  with  the  vast  Handel  Orchestra  on  the  left, 
and  the  great  stage  on  our  right,  before  us  lies  Art  and  Instruction  ;  behind  us, 
Commerce  and  Business  ;  Nature,  in  some  of  her  finest  forms,  is  everywhere 
around.  In  the  distant  vista  is  the  Monti  Fountain  among  the  palms,  bananas, 
and  gigantic  ferns  of  the  Tropics.  Along  the  Nave,  to  left  and  right,  behind 
the  shrubs  and  statues,  appear  the  walls  of  the  Fine  Art  Courts,  rich  with  the  art 
of  Heathen  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  ;  Mahometan  Spain  ;  Christian  Byzantium, 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

From  this  point  we  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  construction  of  the  building, 
i  An  unit  of  eight  feet  governs  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  measurements.  The 
columns  are  arranged  in  squares  of  24  feet  (3  x  8  ft.)  This  is  useful  to  know,  as 
by  simply  counting  the  number  of  pillars  between  any  two  spots,  and  multiplying 
I  them  by  24,  we  can  ascertain  the  distance  to  an  inch.  Thus,  by  looking  to  the  end 
of  the  Centre  Transept,  its  width  will  be  found  to  be  five  intercolumniations,  i.e., 
120  feet  (5  x24  ft.)  That  of  the  Nave,  in  like  manner,  is  three  intercolumnia- 
jtions,  or  72  feet.  On  the  outside  walls  of  the  main  building,  and  of  the  colonnade 
(and  wings,  the  pillars  occur  every  8  feet.  The  wings  are  32  feet  (4x8  ft. )  wide, 
the  colonnade  16  feet  (2  x  8  ft.)  ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  structure, 
bvery  horizontal  measurement  is  a  multiple  of  8  feet.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how 
readily  such  a  method  lends  itself  to  the  partition  of  the  area  into  courts  or  spaces 
all  over  the  Palace,  and  how  much  this  simple  arrangement  will  assist  the  visitor 
n  finding  his  way  about  a  building  which,  at  first  sight,  looks  so  complicated, 
>ut  is,  in  reality,  so  exceedingly  simple. 

The  heights  are  not  governed  by  the  same  unit  of  measurement.  The  first 
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,  ,  .  f  tr,_  The  Eieht-foot  Gallery  (so  called  from  its 

Gallery  is  21  ft.  6  in.  fiom  the.lloo  •  *»  tpe  spvinging  of  the  arch  of  the 

width),  which  runs  round  the  entire  -  y  f  £e  arch  Qf  the  Nave  being 

Nave  is  61  ft.  6  in.  from  the  same  height  as  the  Nave, 

105  ft-  from  the  same.  Phe  bourn  Aran*  1  But  the  Great  Transept,  under 

and  the  same  dimensions,  except  as  »  •  building.  The  height 

which  we  are  standing,  towers  far  above ^  the .  lest  ot  the  Du  feet  feIt 

of  the  underside  of  its  *"*’,  *?“  Idlest  one  of  aU  running  (as  on  the  Nave) 

stAT—*  m~r 

mission.  ,  .  ,  ,  r  .  _ .  _r  fup  hnildiner  the  extreme  light- 

Looking  at  the  great  height  of  this  pail :  °f  thebu Udi «des,  it  is  difficult 

ness  of  the  parts,  and  the  vast  spaces  io_  ,  tQ  perf0rm  their  office  with  such 
to  conceive  how  such  slender  pillais  cai  ‘  construction  than  meets  the  eye  of 

unfailing  security.  But  there  is  more  which  cross  from  pillar  to  pillar, 

the  unpractised  observer  The  horizontal  girde  ,  =  pillars  themselves  for 

at  the  top  of  each  length  are  framed  so  fimdy  ntojh *  J* analogous 

the  whole  of  their  depth,  that  they  or  ‘  1  ■  ordinary  dining-table  on  a  very 

(to  use  a  homely  illustration)  to  the' frame  °f  Jme  of  these 

large  scale.  The  diagonal  rods,  w  i  _  y  _  are  0f  still  further  assistance 

squares,  near  the  corner  of  the  I  ave  am  -  a _P  t(j  a  wen-knowm  principle 

in  ensuring  the  solidity  of  the  wi°  e,  >  formed  by  the  columns  and  girders 
of  mechanics,  they  convert  the  paia  &  .  or  proportion  without  actual 

into  triangles— -a  figure  which  andi  efficient  bond  to  the 

fracture.  Lastly,  the  galleries  f  Thev  interpose  their  wide  wooden 

whole  of  the  structure  that  can  be  imagmed.  .  y  ^  ^  Great  TraBSept, 

floors  round  the  whole  budding,  an  up  p  P  put  at  the  same  time,  of  pro- 
rSS:  S^e  Smablerd  organic  whole  a  struc¬ 
ture  which  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  m«e  frail  ske  eto  ^  portion  of  the 

The  Handel  Festival  Orchestra,  which  occupies  t ne^  we  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Transept,  was  originally  erected  for  the  first  pitch  of  size  and  com- 

gradually  enlarged  until  it  reached  1  s  P^s  ,  f  gt  haul’s,  and  its  area  is  so 

pleteness.  Its  diameter  is  double  f'^.^Xstrasof  the  country  and  have 
great  that  it  could  contain  six  o  =>,  ceiling  to  this  vast  structure  (one 

room  to  spare.  The  arch,  which  fc .  ms  the  ceihng  to  ms  ^  ^ 

of  the  largest  timber  arches  yet  “f^f^heJeL  attains  aheight  of  8i  feet 
in  entire  width,  rising  33  feet  m  t  ’  ,  .p  ,  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison 

from  the  floor  of  the  Orchestra.  1  he  o  k  yand  contains  74  stops  and 

expressly  for  the  Palace.  It  has  during  the  season,  numerous 

Xs  Cl  ,&2S<grJ25S  -w  <■£—  -  *"»  - 

now  proceed  ,o  -e  **—-*•,  SSfffiK 

through  the  range  of  structures  01  c  facsimiles  of  the  actual  remains  of 

known  as  the  Fine  Arts  Courts.  Thes  /  _  scbools,  and  are  intended 

the  Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  the  succes  g  ,  ich  has  peen  hitherto  the  pri- 

to  give  the  untravelled  visitor  the  same  at  £  .  d  returned  to  the  Centre 

vilege  of  the  traveller  only.  After  having  ^^X  '  ^ivLion  of  the  Nave-the 
Transept,  we  shall  then  go  thioug  ief  .  i  we  shall  conduct  our  visitor 

Industrial  Courts — m  the  same  manner  ,  Tn  doing  this  it  will  facilitate  progress 

into  the  galleries  and  thence  into  the  grou  .  S  longer  dimensions  North 

if  we  remember  that  the  Courts  are  placed  ylth  Q  t  are  caueA 

and  South;  that  the  small  places  intervening  ^^t^back  ofthem  is  called 
Vestibules,  and  the  long  continuous  ga  ery  _  L  iland  side  from  Egypt  to  the 
the  Corridor.  The  Ancient  Courts,  on  the  3*  ^personal 

Alhambra,  were  arranged  by  Mi.  we  J  p’urts  Gn  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  Centre  Transept,  we  walk  forward  up  the  North 
Nave,  until  we  come  to  a  short  avenue  of  lions  on  our  left  hand.  They  were 
brought  from  the  Nile  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  they  lead  us  into  the 
open  area  of 

THE  EGYPTIAN  COURT. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  represent,,  on  a  scale  very  much  smaller  than  the  original, 
the  chief  features  of  that  wonderful  architecture,  the  oldest  with  which  we  are  yet 
acquainted.  The  great  temples  of  Egypt  consisted,  nay,  consist  (for  some  of  them 
are  still  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  our  own  cathedrals),  of  a  large  court  open  to 
the  sky,  approached  through  crowded  arcades  of  gigantic  pillars,  and  having  at 
one  end  the  sanctuary,  or  holy  of  holies,  in  which  was  the  ark  *  or  image  of 
the  god,  or,  when  the  deity  was  a  calf,  a  hawk,  or  other  animal,  the  god  himself, 
in  his  sacred  stall  or  cage.  The  open  area  was  for  processions  and  similar  ceremonials. 
The  pillars  of  the  arcades  were  enormous,  and  crowded  much  more  thickly  together 
than  is  the  case  in  other  styles  of  architecture  ;  but  their  gloom  and  coolness  must 
have  rendered  them  most  delicious  retreats  from  the  glare  and  heat  which  pervade  the 
sultry  sandy  valleys  of  Egypt.  We  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  their  general  effect  by 
going  into  the  arcade,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  open  area.  These  pillars  (exact 
copies  in  form,  in  proportion,  in  everything  but  height  and  bulk)  are  copied  from 
those  of  the  temple  at  Karnak.  Our  model  contains  three  rows  of  eight  pillars, 
each  20  feet  high  and  5  feet  diameter.  The  original  colonnade  contains  9  rows 
of  16  pillars,  each  47  feet  high  and  10  feet  6  inches  diameter.  This  statement 
will  enable  the  visitor  to  form  an  idea  of  the  comparative  scale  of  our  restoration. 
In  like  manner,  the  open  court  of  the  Ramesion  at  Thebes,  which  is  represented 
by  the  open  area  into  which  we  first  entered,  is  170  'feet  by  140,  instead  of  72 
by  48,  as  it  is  here. 

The  statues  ranged  along  one  wall  of  our  area  are  figures  of  Rameses  II. ,  the 
great  conqueror  and  hero  of  Egypt.  He  lived  about  1, 170  years  before  Christ, 
that  is,  just  a  century  before  the  time  of  King  David,  who  came  to  his  throne  in 
1056  B.  c.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  statues  remaining  of  Rameses  are 
portraits.  They  all  have  certain  peculiar  characteristics  not  to  be  mistaken — a 
long  face,  a  rounded  tip  to  the  nose,  a  drooping  under-lip,  and  a  serene,  grand 
expression  of  their  own,  which  seems  to  say,  “I  am  Pharaoh  !”  Extraordinary 
as  was  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  their  painting  was  not  less  so.  Their 
writing  itself  was  painting,  for  they  represented  the  words  or  letters  by  figures 
of  animals  or  natural  objects  ;  as  if  we  were  to  represent  the  letter  “a”  by  an 
ape,  “b”  by  a  bull,  and  so  on.  A  great  deal  of  this  writing  will  be  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  Court.  For  instance,  all  down  the  front  of  the  statues  of  Rameses 
is  a  vertical  line  of  writing  ;  figures  of  birds,  beetles,  wasps,  eyes,  knives,  quivers, 
and  other  objects,  forming  so  many  words,  the  titles  of  the  great  conqueror.  On 
the  jambs  of  the  openings  between  these  statues  each  portrait  of  man  or  deity  has 
his  name  over  it  in  vertical  lines,  while  underneath  are  two  horizontal  lines  of 
general  description.  The  same  is  seen  on  the  pillars  of  the  side  colonnade,  on  the 
great  battle-pieces  painted  on  the  two  ends  of  the  Court,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere 
around.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  alley  behind  the  colonnade,  is  a  painting 
of  Shishak  striking  down  two  of  his  enemies,  and  below  it,  a  series  of  heads 
of  negro  captives  pinioned  and  tied  together  by  ropes  round  their  necks.  Each 
has  below  (in  place  of  his  legs)  the  name  of  the  tribe  he  represents.  All  these 
names  have  been  deciphered,  and  are  known  to  the  learned.  To  the  left  of  these 
negtoes,  a  little  above  them,  is  a  more  interesting  figure,  also  pinioned  ;  his 
name  is  read  as  Judah.  Malka,  that  is,  Kingdom  of  Judah,  and  records  the  taking 
of  that  kingdom  as  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ( 1  Kings  xiv.  25  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  2).  The 
face  of  the  figure  has  certainly  a  very  J  ewish  look.  Insid  e  the  open  court,  round 
the  architrave  above  the  pillars,  is  an  inscription,  not  copied  from  any  actual 
Egyptian,  though  the  characters  are  the  same  as  theirs.  It  begins  with  the  names 


*  The  arrangement  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  similar  to  this. 
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Victoria  and  Albert;  and  records  in  Egyptian  phraseology,  that  “in  the  17th 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  the  ruler  of  the  waves,  the  royal  daughter 
Victoria,  iady  most  gracious,  the  chiefs,  architects,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  erected  the  palace  and  gardens  with  a  thousand 
columns,  a  thousand  decorations,  a  thousand  statues  of 
chiefs  and  ladies,  a  thousand  trees,  a  thousand  flowers, 
a  thousand  birds  and  beasts,  a  thousand  fountains,  and 
a  thousand  vases.  The  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters 
built  this  palace  as  a  book  for  the  instruction  of  the  men 
and  women  of  all  countries,  regions,  and  districts.  May  it 
be  prosperous.”  On  the  outside  of  the  Court  are  lists  of  the 
names  of  the  Directors  and  of  their  Chief  Scribe  (or  Secretary), 
with  the  figure  of  the  latter  functionary  in  the  semi-trans¬ 
parent  dress  of  Egypt,  reading  the  names  of  his  masters  from 
a  tablet. 

Besides  their  pictorial  writing,  the  Egyptians  knew  how  to 
paint,  or  rather,  to  draw  (in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word),  and 
that  with  great  accuracy.  The  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt 
contain  thousands  on  thousands  of  drawings  of  every  art  and 
operation  of  the  life  of  the  people  who  drew  them. 

At  the  back  of  the  Corridor  is  a  model,  i-ioth  the  natural 
size,  of  the  colossal  monument  now  called  Aboo  Simbel,  high  up  the  Nile  on 
its  left  bank.  It  is  the  front  of  an  excavated  temple.  The  four  great  figures  are 
portraits  of  Rameses  the  Great  ;  the  smaller  ones  are  deities  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated.  The  door  in  the  centre  leads  into  the  temple,  a  dark  cavern  of 
several  halls  ending  in  the. holy  of  holies.  Two  of  the  great  figures  (60  feet  high) 
formerly  stood  in  the  North  Transept,  but  these  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  before 
referred  to. 

Several  interesting  forms  of  pillars  will  be  described  in  the  small  Courts  round 
the  area  and  the  Colonnade.  We  can  here  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  nearly  all  imitations  of  the  form  of  papyrus  bud  or  stalk,  more  or  less  open  or 
closed. 

From  Egypt  we  go  to  Greece. 

THE  GREEK  COURT. 

Leaving  the  Egyptian  Court  by  its  north  side,  and  passing  through  a  small 
vestibule,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  main  portion  of  the  Greek  Court.  It  is  a 
representation  of  an  agora,  or  open  area,  originally  a  market  place,  but  also  used 
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for  festivals,  political  meetings,  and  other  assemblies.  The  architecture  of  its 
enclosing  walls  is  of  the  style  or  order  for  which  Greece  was  most  renowned — the 
Doric.  "The  pillars  are  copied  from  those  of  the  Temple  at  Nemea,  except  that 
they  are  reduced  to  just  one-half  of  the  originals  ;  the  proportions,  however,  are 
exactly  preserved.  The  frieze,  or  horizontal  part  above  the  pillars,  is  from  a  build¬ 
ing  at  Athens  called  the  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  Round  this  frieze  are  inscribed, 
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in  ancient  Greek  letters,  the  names  of  the  great  men  of  Greece — generals,  poets, 
philosophers — Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Pericles,  &c.,  &c. 
Through  the  opening  in  the  back  (west  side)  of  the  area,  is  seen  a  large  model  of 
the  front  of  the  noblest  building  of  the  Greeks,  perhaps  the  finest  building  ever 
erected  anywhere.  This  is  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Athene,  the  goddess 
worshipped  in  Athens,  and  after  whom  the  city  was  called. 

The  model  was  constructed  with  the  most  rigid  accuracy  by  Mr.  Penrose,  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  the  subject  of  this  building.  It  is  2-9ths,  or  rather  less 
than  a  quarter  the  size  of  the  original,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  cast  of 
the  top  part  of  one  of  the  pillars  which  stands  on  the  right  of  the  model.  The 
Temple  had  originally  a  great  many  sculptures  about  it.  Some  of  these  were  in 
the  pediment  over  the  columns  of  the  front,  as  they  are  shown  here.  Others  ran 
along  the  inside  wall  of  the  Cloister  or  Colonnade  which  surrounded  the  building. 
A  great  many  of  them  were  brought  to  England,  in  1802,  by  Lord  Elgin,  whence 
they  are  called  the  “Elgin  Marbles.”  They  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Casts  of  some  of  the  figures  from  the  pediment  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the 


model  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  others  alluded  to,  which  formed  the  frieze 
within  the  Cloister,  are  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the  west  wall  of  this  long 
gallery,  on  both  sides  of  the  model.  They  represent  the  “  Panathenaic  Procession,” 
a  periodical  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 

Returning  from  the  model  towards  the  Court,  we  pass  under  a  covered  space,  a 
continuation  of  the  Colonnade  of  Egypt,  and  representing  the  hall  of  a  temple,  or 
other  public  building.  The  ceilings  of  this  are  exactly  copied  (according  to  form) 
from  remains  at  Athens  and  at  Bassse.  The  painting  upon  them  is  to  a  certain 
degree  conjectural.  In  this  Colonnade  is  placed  a  model  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  showing  all  the  principal  monuments,  &c.  It  was  modelled  by  Madame 
Avramiotti,  of  Athens,  and  is  on  the  scale  of  one  thousandth. 

The  statues  with  which  the  Greek  Court  and  its  environs  are  crowded,  are  casts 
from  the  finest  specimens  of  Greek  art,  which  have,  at  last,  found  a  refuge  in  the 
various  museums  of  Europe,  far  from  the  spots  which  they  originally  adorned.  In 
the  centre  of  the  open  area  is  a  group  of  figures  which  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  surpass  in  the  world.  The  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  the  Venus 

of  Milo,  now  at  Paris,  confessedly  the  finest  r catue  anywhere  existing  ;  another 

Venus  from  Naples  ;  Dione  (sometimes  called  the  Townley  Venus),  from  our  own 
British  Museum  ;  the  Discobolus,  or  Quoit-player,  from  Rome  ;  the  Fighting 

Gladiator,  from  Paris.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  the  famous  group  of  Niobe  (on 
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the  left  of  the  model  of  the  Parthenon);  the  Venus  de’  Medici;  the  group  of 
Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  and  a  host  of  masterpieces. 

THE  ROMAN  COURT. 

From  Greece  to  Rome  the  transition  is  less  sudden  than  from  Egypt  to  Greece. 
In  fact,  it  is  hardly  a  transition  at  all.  The  modern  Italians  have  been  pre-eminent 
for  power  and  originality  in  Art  ;  but  the  ancient  Romans  were  warriors  and  men 
of  business.  All  their  art  was  formed  on  Greek  models,  or  executed  by  Greek 
artists,  modified  only  by  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  and 
people.  The  most  obvious  novelty  in  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  arch,  which,  though  not  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  was  only  very  rarely  employed 
by  them.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  used  it 
habitually  in  their  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other 
buildings  ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
walls  of  this  Court.  These  walls  are  imitated  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Colosseum,  an  enormous  structure  at 
Rome,  of  which  more  anon.  They  are  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  a  strong  and  massive  style,  the  earliest  and  most 
original  of  the  styles  of  Italy,  and  are  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  original.  The  interior  walls  of  the  area  are 
lined  with  the  fine  marbles  with  which  the  Roman 
people  loved  to  decorate  their  structures.  At  the  back 
(west  side)  of  the  area  is  a  Corridor  (a  prolongation  of 
the  Greek  Hall),  the  ceilings  of  which  are.  painted  with 
decorations  copied  from  those  of  the  Roman  baths.  Of 
the  Roman  private  houses,  we  have  a  complete  example 
in  the  Pompeian  House  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  to  which  we  shall  come  in  our  progress 
round  (see  p.  17).  When  we  reach  the  Italian  Court  (p. 
13)  we  shall  see  what  this  style  of  decoration  became  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  artists  of  later  Italy. 

The  centre  of  the  area  of  the  Roman  Court  is  occu¬ 
pied  not  with  statues,  as  in  Greece,  but  with  models 
of  the  great  structures  which  formed  the  lasting  glory  of 
the  “  Eternal  City.”  On  the  one  hand  is  the  Forum,  the 
spot  in  which  the  great  popular  assemblies  and  meetings  took  place,  containing,  and 
surrounded  by,  the  most  important  of  the  public  buildings.  This  is  modelled  as  it 
now  exists.  On  the  other  hand  are  the  Colosseum  and  the  Pantheon,  not  in  their 
ruined  state,  but  as  they  originally  stood.  The  former  was  an  amphitheatre,  in  which 
the  Romans  assembled  to  witness  the  combats  of  men  and  animals,  in  which  they 
delighted.  Almost  every  Roman  town  had  its  amphitheatre,  but  this  is  the  largest 
of  all.  It  could  contain  87,000  spectators,  and  was  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in 
the  year  79,  after  their  return  from  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  scale  of  this  model  is  J^-inch  to  a  foot.  The  other  model  is  of  the 
Pantheon,  or  temple  of  all  the  gods,  one  of  the  sublimest  structures  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  immense  circular  edifice,  140  feet  diameter  inside,  and  the  same  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  portico  was  erected  by  a  certain 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  twenty-five  years  before  Christ.  The  main  building  is 
probably  much  later.  It  has  been  a  Christian  Church  since  A.  D.  608,  and 
Raffaelle,  the  painter,  is  buried  in  it.  The  head  of  Agrippa  (and  a  very  fine  head 
it  is)  will  be  found  in  the  Vestibule  beyond  the  Court. 

The  collection  of  Roman  statues  is  ranged  round  the  walls  of  the  open  area, 
and  in  the  Corridor,  and  two  Vestibules.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  Greek 
collection.  Among  other  renowned  chefs-d' muvre  are  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
Venus  of  the  Capitol,  both  from  Rome  ;  the  Diana  with  the  Stag,  from  Paris,  and 
many  others. 

The  three  Courts  just  traversed  succeed  one  another  in  a  sequence  more  or  less 
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close.  Greek  art  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  child  of  Egyptian,  while  Roman 
art  owed  almost  everything  to  the  Greeks.  That  sequence  is  now  to  be  for  a  time 
interrupted.  But  the  intruders  are  so  beautiful,  and  so  interesting,  that  we  may 
pardon  their  interruption.  When  we  look  forward  from  the  last  Vestibule  of  the 
Roman  Court,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world.  A  brilliant  vision  bursts  on  the 
eye.  Instead  of  the  chastened  elegance  and  severity  of  Greece,  or  the  pompous 
and  somewhat  heavy  magnificence  of  Rome,  we  see  slender  golden  pillars  ;  lovely 
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colours,  bright,  and  yet  so  blended  that  none  predominate,  but  a  sweet  bloom  is 
spread  over  all ;  tiled  roofs,  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  a  garden  ;  a  marble  fountain. 


It  is 


THE  ALHAMBRA  COURT, 


a  portion  of  the  great  Palace  which  the  Moors  erected  in  Spain  during  their 
dominion  there,  at  once  the  type  and  the  most  charming  specimen  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  ornament  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  The  Moors  held  possession  of 
the  southern  portion  of  Spain,  from  about  the  year  1000  till  1492.  Granada  was 
the  chief  city  of  their  kingdom,  and  the  Kalat  al-hambi-a — the  red  castle — was  the 
citadel  of  Granada.  Amongst  other  buildings  which  the  citadel  contained  was  a 
group  of  courts,  halls,  and  residences,  forming  together  the  Casa  real,  the  “royal 
house,”  or  palace.  We  have  here  a  re-construction  of  one  of  the  courts,  two  of  the 
halls,  and  one  of  the  living-rooms,  as  they  appeared  after  they  were  re-adorned  by 
the  Moorish  King,  Yusuf  I.,  in  1348.  The  Court  of  the  Lions  is,  in  the  original, 
nearly  twice  as  long,  and  twice  as  wide,  as  our  reproduction.  But  the  size  of  the 
fountain,  the  columns,  the  arches,  and  the  ornament  which  covers  the  walls,  is 
exactly  the  same.  In  fact,  the  ornament  is  cast  from  moulds  taken  by  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  from  the  walls  of  the  Palace  itself,  and  coloured  in  every  minutest  detail 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  original. 

Behind  the  court  is  a  long  hall,  or  corridor,  which  partially  represents  a  similar 
series  of  apartments  in  the  Casa  reall  called  the  Hall  of  Justice  ;  and  behind  the 
centre  compartment  of  this  again  is  a  room  which  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  is  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  so  named 
because  the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  that  name  (one  of  the  great  rival  factions  of  the 
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Moors)  were  beheaded  or  condemned  within  its  walls,  by  King  Boabdil,  on  his 
coming  to  the  throne.  The  design  of  this  hall  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  art.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  column  to  the  arch,  and  from  the  arch  to 
the  dome,  and  the  growth  of  the  sixteen-sided  dome  out  of  the  four-sided  room,, 
are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  The  stalactites,  which  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  roof,  are  peculiar  to  Mahometan  architecture.  They  may  be  seen  in. 
the  buildings  at  Cairo,  Constantinople,  and  other  places  of  the  East,  but  nowhere 
have  they  been  so  largely  and  so  charmingly  employed  as  in  the  Casa  real  of 
Granada.  The  effect  on  the  interior  of  this  dome,  when  the  sun  shines  through 
the  coloured  windows  in  the  top,  is  perfectly  enchanting,  and  those  who  have  not 
seen  it  should  choose  the  first  sunny  afternoon  for  doing  so. 

TROPICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  visitor  will  have  noticed,  while  in  the  Alhambra  Court — especially  if  It  is 
not  summer — a  difference  in  the  temperature.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  he  has 
passed  the  screen,  and  is  now  within  what  is  known  as  the  Tropical  portion  of  the 
Palace.  This  portion  is  kept  during  the  whole  year,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
temperature  of  70  degs.  Fahr.,  that  being  the  heat  most  congenial  to  the  tropical 
vegetation  collected  within  it.  A  marble-edged  basin  occupies  the  centre  of  this- 
portion.  The  fountain,  one  of  two  which  stood  in  the  Tropical  Department  before 
its  destruction  by  fire,  was  designed  by  Signor  Monti,  and  the  four  figures  which 
compose  its  lower  portion  are  extremely  beautiful  works.  They  typify  the  four 
great  families  into  which  the  human  race  is  divided — the  white,  the  copper,  the 
red,  and  the  black.  The  last  is  remarkable  for  the  ideal  poetry  with  which  it  is 
treated,  without  the  sacrifice  of  literal  truth.  [The  second  fountain  will  be  found 
in  the  garden  to  the  north  of  the  Tropical  Department.]  This  basin  contains  some 
of  tl.  e  most  striking  forms  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  gigantic  tree  ferns  round 
the  fountain  basins  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  this  portion  of  the  Palace.  Two  of  them  (one  having  been  presented 
to  the  Company  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen)  gained  first  prizes  at  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866.  The  tall  plants  which  rear  their  long,  broad 
leaves  so  high  into  the  sunny  air — leaves  like  the  blades  of  gigantic  oars — are 
bananas,  or  plantains,  the  Musa  paradisiaca  of  the  botanists  ;  and  rightly  so  named ; 
for  if  ever  a  tree  was  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  “paradise  of  calm  delight,”  it  is  this- 
In  other  parts  of  the  Tropical  Department  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  date 
palm  (from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew),  the  fan  palm  (presented  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire),  the  wine  palm,  and  the  umbrella  palm  ;  bamboos  (which  in  their 
native  state  in  the  savannahs  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  marshes  of  China  flourish 
in  enormous  clumps  100  feet  square,  and  nearly  100  feet  high,  looking  like- 
gigantic  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers),  india-rubber  plants,  travellers’  trees,  China 
sago  plants,  a  very  fine  cabbage  palm  (presented  to  the  Company  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland),  Japanese  fruit  trees,  a  dragon’s-blood  tree,  a  screw  pine,  &c.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  Monti  Fountain  Basin  is  a  fine  Abyssinian  banana.  Each 
specimen  has  its  title  upon  it,  so  that  it  may  be  recognised  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  peer  among  the  bushes. 

In  keeping  with  the  strange  vegetation,  there  is  here  a  collection  of  foreign* 
birds — parrots,  cockatoos,  love  birds,  &c.  &c. 

Close  to  the  Refreshment  Counter  is  a  door  by  which  the  visitor  may  get  into 
the  open-air  and  then  ascend  the  North  Water  Tower  (see  page  26),  or  inspect  the 
aviaries,  &c. ,  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  just  to  the  right  is  another  door  by  which  the 
visitor  can  descend  to  the  Aquarium,  where  he  will  find  a  most  novel,  interesting, 
and  instructive  exhibition,  with  full  particulars  in  the  special  Guide-Book  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Aquarium.  To  the  right  again  of  the  entrance  to  the  Aquarium  are 
the  Class  Rooms  of  the  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  communicating 
with  the  Library  and  the  Reading  Room. 

The  Orangery  is  in  the  South  Wing,  beyond  the  Aquarium.  It  is  filled  with 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  camellias,  &c.  Specimens  of  the  Indian  fig,  the 
Guava,  and  numerous  other  interesting  plants,  will  be  found  there.  The  orange 
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trees  formerly  belonged  to  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  and  were  brought 
from  Neuilly,  near  Paris.  That  division  of  the  wing  immediately  next  to  the 
Aquarium  is  the  Palm  House,  from  which  the  Monkey  House  can  be  entered.  The 
Orangery  is  beyond. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make  the  return  journey  to  the  Centre  Transept,  through 
the  series  of  Courts  on  the  east  or  garden  side  of  the  Palace.  These  Courts  were 
arranged  by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  and  executed  under  his  own  personal  superin¬ 
tendence. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Christian  architecture  cannot  be  divided  into 
nations  as  the  Pagan  was,  but  must  be  examined  in  periods.  The  first  of  these  is 
illustrated  in 

THE  BYZANTINE  COURT, 

so  called  because  its  origin  was  in  Byzantium,  the  city  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
when  Christianity  first  became  the  religion  of  the  world.  From  thence  it  spread  to 
other  countries,  gaining  in  variety  and  magnificence  as  it  progressed.  The 
Lombard  and  Romanesque  style  of  Italy,  the  Rhenish  of  Germany,  our  own 


KING  RICHARD  I.,  FROM  FONTEVRAULT. 

Norman,  are  all  closely  allied  to  it,  and  have  their  main  characteristics  in  common. 
These  characteristics  are  round  arches,  short  massive  pillars,  a  profusion  of  surface 
ornaments,  rich  rather  than  bold,  uncouth  sculpture  of  the  living  form. 

The  Court  includes  examples  of  all  the  styles  just  named,  cast  from  the  actual 
buildings  themselves.  The  Cloister,  which  runs  round  its  north,  west,  and  centre 
of  the  east  side,  is  from  St.  John  Lateran,  at  Rome  ;  and  there  are  doorways  from 
the  Anglo-Norman  churches  of  Kilpeck,  Romsey,  Shobden,  Birkin,  and  Ely.  In 
the  Corridor,  between  the  Court  and  the  Garden,  are  some  interesting  examples 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  as  it  appeared  in  Ireland — crosses,  from  Tuam  and  else¬ 
where,  which,  though  rude,  have  a  very  solemn  and  rich  effect.  The  fountain  in 
the  centre  of  the  Court  is  from  Heisterbach,  on  the  Rhine.  The  painting  on 
the  front,'  facing  the  Nave,  is  in  exact  imitation  of  the  Mosaics  at  Ravenna. 

In  this  Court  are  some  recumbent  effigies,  which  possess  interesting  historical 
associations.  Amongst  them  the  three  English  kings,  Henry  II.,  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  and  John,  cast  from  the  originals  in  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  of  date 
about  1220.  These  statues  are  coloured  as  exactly  as  possible  from  the  remains  of 
colour  on  the  originals,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  authentic  likenesses. 
The  effigy  of  Richard  I.  from  Rouen,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Court, 
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is,  perhaps,  not  so  trustworthy.  In  the  Cloisters  are  casts  from  the  tombs  of 
Knights  Templars  in  the  Temple  Church  of  London. 

We  now  pass  into  the  German  Vestibule,  illustrative  of  the  Mediaeval  architec¬ 
ture  of  Germany.  Among  the  most  prominent  objects  is  the  cast  of  a  doorway  in 
the  centre,  from  Nuremberg  ;  several  interesting  and  curious  facsimiles  from  the 
Cathedrals  of  Mayence  and  Cologne,  illustrating  the  peculiarly  formal,  hard  treat¬ 
ment  which  forms  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  German  school.  Passing 
through  the  Corridor  on  the  left,  where  we  notice  portraits  of  the  unhappy  Richard 
II.  and  his  wife,  we  enter 


THE  ENGLISH  MEDI/EVAL  COURT 

through  a  magnificent  doorway  from  Rochester  Cathedral,  about  1352.  The 
quaintly  carved  figure-heads,  introduced  amid  the  coloured  tracery  which  orna- 


FIGUEE  FROM  THE  GATES  OF  THE  BAPTISTRY  AT  FLORENCE,  BY  GHIBERTI. 

ments  the  arch,  show  the  grotesque  spirit  which  pervaded  English  Gothic  ;  and  the 
rich  profusion  of  colour  and  gold,  so  harmoniously  blended,  prove  that  all  the 
ingenuity  that  man  could  devise,  and  the  grandest  efforts  of  his  mind,  were  devoted 
pre-eminently  to  the  services  of  religion.  The  court  is  crowded  with  facsimiles  of 
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the  best  examples  of  our  national  art,  which  forms  a  museum  of  treasures  in  Gothic 
art  never  before  collected. 

The  early  English  style  (1200 — 1300)  here  illustrated,  with  its  simple,  bold 
forms  and  severe  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow,  is  shown  in  the  doorways  from 
Lincoln  and  Milton,  and  the  cloister  on  the  Nave  side  of  the  Court.  The  Deco¬ 
rated  or  Middle-pointed  style  which  succeeded  it  (1300 — 1400)  is  much  more 
ornamented,  and  is  softer,  broader,  and  richer  in  character.  In  this  style  English 
art  reached  its  climax  ;  and  the  sculpture  of  the  figures,  and  especially  of  the 
foliage,  is  most  beautiful  both  in  feeling  and  execution.  Its  examples  are,  the 
great  double  doorway  from  Tintern  (leading  from  the  Court  into  the  Nave),  the 
Easter  Sepulchre  from  Hawton,  sedilia  from  Southwell,  monuments  and  niches 
from  York,  bosses  from  Lincoln,  &c.,  &c.  The  Perpendicular  style  followed  (1400 
— 1500),  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  sculpture  is  sensibly  diminished,  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  vertical  lines  very  evident.  Examples  of  this  period  are  the  fine  font 
from  Walsingham  in  the  centre,  monument  of  Bishop  Beckwith,  at  Wells,  pedestal 
from  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  doorway  from  Rochester,  &c.  The  colours  in  this 
Court  are  not  mere  inventions,  but  have  been  carefully  painted  from  those  actually 
remaining  on  the  monuments  of  each  period.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  not  overdone, 
the  visitor  is  referred  to  the  arcade  from  Bishop  Beckington’s  tomb  at  Wells  (above 
the  Rochester  doorway  on  the  Garden  side),  which  is  coloured  in  precise  facsimile 
of  the  original,  the  difference  being  that  that  is  faded,  and  this  fresh. 

Before  leaving  this  Court  be  sure  to  notice  the  four  tombs  in  the  centre,  with 
figures  (undoubtedly  portraits)  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Edward  II.,  his  mother 
Eleanor  (who  sucked  the  poison  from  her  husband’s  arm),  and  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  founder  of  Winchester  School. 

Returning  through  the  Rochester  doorway  into  the  Corridor  (on  the  Garden 
side),  which  contains  examples  of  French  sculpture  from  Notre-Dame,  and  other 
works,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  titles  inscribed  on  each,  and 
leaving  the  celebrated  Beauchamp  monument  on  our  left,  we  take  a  cursory  view 
of  the  French  and  Italian  Mediaeval  Vestibules,  which  abound  with  striking 
examples  of  early  French  Gothic  art  from  Rouen,  S.  Genevieve,  and  Notre-Dame 
of  Paris,  including  a  most  elaborate  specimen  of  iron-work  taken  from  the  great 
west  door  of  the  last-named  Cathedral.  The  skill  and  subtlety  of  this  design 
obtained  for  its  artist  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  having  been  in  co-operation  with 
the  Evil  One,  Continuing  our  journey  southward  along  the  Corridor,  we  now 
enter 


THE  RENAISSANCE  COURT, 

and  are  immediately  struck  with  the  total  change  in  the  character  of  its  design,  all 
the  leading  features  of  Gothic  art  being  absolutely  abandoned.  The  rapid  progress 
of  civilization  during  the  15th  century  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  printing,  engendered  in  Italy  a  taste  for  ancient  art  and  literature,  and  a 
yearning  for  the  revival  of  the  antique.  In  the  year  1420  the  dome  of  Florence 
Cathedral  established,  as  it  were,  the  Renaissance  school,  which,  first  in  Italy, 
and  subsequently  throughout  England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  gradually  declined  and  fell  into  disuse,  became  more  and  more  generally 
adopted.  The  facade  of  the  Nave  side  is  from  the  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde  at 
Rouen,  and  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Here,  too,  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Court  a  very 
celebrated  window  from  the  facade  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  by  Ambrogio  Fossano, 
1473  ;  and  opposite  to  this,  on  the  south  side,  a  cast  of  the  magnificent  bronze 
gates  from  the  Baptistry  at  Florence,  pronounced  by  Michael  Angelo  as  worthy  to 
be  the  gates  of  Paradise.  In  the  centre  of  the  Court  are  two  remarkable  statues  of 
St.  John  and  David,  by  Donatello,  which,  however  mistaken  in  design,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  art  of  sculpture  had,  during  this  period,  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  various  chef 's-d' oeuvre  (to  each  of  which  there  is  a  de¬ 
scription  affixed)  are  from  the  most  celebrated  churches,  chateaux,  and  hotels  of 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  We  cannot  resist  drawing  attention  to  one 
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most  masterly  work,  which  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed — the  alto-relievo 
called  “The  Singers,”  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  representing  a  band  of  choristers, 
and  sculptured  for  the  organ-loft  at  Florence  Cathedral.  It  stands  in  the  north-east 


corner  of  the  Court,  over  the  door  from  S.  Maclou  at  Rouen ;  and  no  one  who 
examines  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  its  beauty,  force,  and  truth. 

In  the  Corridor  on  the  Garden  side  of  the  Court  observe  especially  the  ceilings 
which  is  a  copy  from  that  of  the  Sala  di  Cambio,  or  Exchange,  at  Perugia.  It 
was  painted  by  Perugino,  the  master  of  Raffaelle  (about  1500),  and  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  finest  artists  were  employed  at  that  time  to 
execute  work  which  now  we  leave  to  mere  house-painters,  and  of  the  excellent 
effect  of  so  doing. 

Entering  again  the  Fine  Arts  Corridor,  we  proceed  to  the 


ELIZABETHAN  VESTIBULE, 


the  architectural  details  of  which  are  copied  from  Holland  Blouse,  Kensington,  and 
show  the  effect  which  the  Italian  revival  of  classic  art  produced  in  England.  This 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  FROM  HER  TOMB. 


new  style  retains  many  features  of  the  Gothic  school,  while  it  embraces  also  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Roman  style  ;  and,  though  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  a  complete  order  of  architecture,  it  possesses  a  degree  of  solidity  and  picturesque- 
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ness  which  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  know  our  old  Elizabethan  ances¬ 
tral  homes,  with  their  stately  terraces,  quaint  gardens,  and  halls.  Here  the 
spectator  may  well  pause,  and  meditate  for  a  moment  over  the  effigy  of  our  great 
Elizabeth,  and  near  her,  in  sad  but  truthful  contrast,  the  cold,  rigid,  but  still  beau¬ 
tiful  features  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  the  one  indicative  of  stern  and  almost 
masculine  decision  and  dignity  of  character,  and  the  other  suggestive  alone  of 
gentleness  and  intellectual  refinement.  We  now  visit 

THE  ITALIAN  COURT, 

the  last  of  the  series  of  Courts,  though  certainly  not  the  least  in  point  of  interest. 
The  architecture  of  this  Court  is  founded  on  that  of  the  Famese  Palace  at  Rome, 
the  work  of  the  great  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  centre  is  a  partial  cast  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Fountain  of  the  Tartarughi  at  Rome,  and  around  it  are  various  statues, 


ARCADE  OF  ITALIAN  COURT. 

groups,  and  bas-reliefs,  by  Michael  Angelo,  showing  his  master-mind  as  poet, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  and  well  illustrating  the  combination  of  power  and  senti¬ 
ment  which  his  works  present  in  so  remarkable  a  degree.  Especial  notice  should 
be  taken  of  the  monuments  of  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  both  masterpieces,  from  the  originals  in  the  Medici  Chapel,  with 
other  religious  groups,  all  of  which,  in  their  conception  and  execution,  are  grand 
in  the  extreme.  The  statue  of  Jonah  demands  special  notice,  as  being  the  only 
one  ever  treated  by  Raffaelle.  The  pictorial  decorations  of  this  Court  are  chiefly 
from  Raffaelle’s  celebrated  frescoes  at  the  Vatican,  and  consist  of  landscapes, 
figures,  and  architecture,  imitated  by  him  from  Roman  discoveries  made  at  the 
time. 

In  the  Corridor  behind  the  Italian  Court  is  Michael  Angelo’s  marvellous  statue 
of  Moses,  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  characteristic  conceptions  of  the  great 
sculptor.  Overhead  are  two  fine  ceilings  of  very  opposite  qualities  in  design,  the 
one  from  the  Biblioteca  at  Venice,  by  Serlio  (1540),  the  other  from  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura  in  the  Vatican,  painted  by  Raffaelle  (a.d.  1 5 1 1 ),  in  itself  a  whole 
gallery  of  masterpieces,  and  excellently  reproduced.  It  represents  the  four  per¬ 
sonages  of  Poetry,  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence,  accompanied  by 
subjects  illustrative  of  each.  We  next  pass  into  the  Italian  Vestibule,  with  its 
monuments  and  elaborate  mural  decorations,  the  ornamental  details  of  which  are 
chiefly  from  Rome  and  Milan.  On  its  walls  hangs  a  collection  of  Photographs, 
being  views  of  the  various  churches  and  monuments  of  France,  executed  by  order 
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of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  presented  to  the  Palace  Company  by  them. 
Here,  also,  is  a  fine  model  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  by  Francis  Drake  (1845),  scale 
nearly  one-hundredth.  It  was  presented  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  by  the 
Rev.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

And  here,  reluctant  to  leave  scenes  and  objects  pregnant  with  so  much  interest 
alid  instruction,  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  Palace  devoted  to  the  amusement  of 
its  visitors.  Next  the  Italian  Vestibule  is  the  Opera  Theatre,  wherein  operatic 
and  other  dramatic  performances  are  given  on  a  very  complete  scale.  It  will 
accommodate  about  4,000  persons. 

We  gain  the  Centre  Transept,  and  on  the  Garden  side,  facing  the  Handel 
Orchestra,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  Great  Stage,  which  is  most  generally 
used  for  Pantomimes  and  great  Holiday  Spectacles  and  Entertainments. 

Crossing  the  Transept,  we  come  to  the  Concert  Room,  a  large  hall,  more  or 
les-s  enclosed  according  to  the  time  of  year,  but  capable,  when  most  contracted,  of 
containing  an  audience  of  nearly  4,000.  Passing  on,  and  continuing  our  journey 
southward,  the  prospect  before  us  assumes  a  more  matter-of-fact  and  commercial 
aspect. 


THE  FRENCH  COURT, 


designed  by  Mr.  Grace,  is  now  used  as  a  Lecture  Hall,  in  which  a  variety  of 
Entertainments  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Following  the  French  Court,  we  come  to  the  so-called  Ceramic  Court, 
which  has  been  diverted  from  the  use  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
put  to,  and  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Book  Court,  and  by  Messrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambia,  the  well-known  photographers  and  scientific  instrument 
manufacturers.  Llere  is  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra’s  principal  Portrait-room 
(there  is  another  room  in  the  grounds  close  to  the  Low  Level  Railway  Station),  and 
here  may  the  visitor  have  his  carte-de-visite  taken  in  a  very  short  time,  in  the  highest 
style,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  next  Court  is  the  China  and  Glass  Court  of  Mr.  Banfield,  containing 
an  unrivalled  collection  of  foreign  and  English  porcelain,  glass,  enamel,  and 
parian,  on  sale  to  purchasers. 

Extending  along  the  garden  frontage,  behind  the  Industrial  Courts  we  have 
just  passed  through,  is  the  Carriage  Department,  which  comprises  an  area  of  nearly 
sixteen  thousand  superficial  feet,  and  contains  the  largest  collection  of  vehicles  for 
sale  to  be  found  anywhere.  There  is  also  a  Second-hand  Carriage  Department  in 
the  basement. 

From  this  we  enter  the  South  Transept,  on  the  south  side  of  which  we  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  various  groups  of  men,  animals,  and  plants,  so  arranged  as 
to  afford  the  visitor  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  physical  and  social  peculiarities 
of  each  branch  of  the  great  human  family.  The  figures  were  moulded  in  every 
case  from  the  life,  and  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the 
dresses,  weapons,  and  attitudes  of  the  groups,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  present 
each  nation  or  tribe  in  its  most  characteristic  occupation.  By  this  means  a  more 
vivid  and  abiding  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  features,  products,  and  habits  of 
these  extraordinary  races  may  be  gained,  than  from  folios  of  written  description. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Latham,  by  whom  they  were  arranged,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  ethnology.  Amongst  the  figures  are  introduced  many  of  the  wild 
animals  inhabiting  the  same  regions  :  but  many  living  animals  belonging  to  the 
climate  and  the  country  illustrated  will  be  found  in  the  Animals’  House,  the 
Aviaries,  and  other  places  mostly  at  the  North  end  and  out  in  the  Gardens.  Some 
of  the  groups  are  very  spirited  and  life-like. 

The  elaborately-sculptured  screen  which  forms  the  south  end  of  the  Nave 
contains  casts  from  the  remarkable  series  of  portrait  statues  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
England,  which  were  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  for  the  Houses  of  Par* 


The  Centre  Nave. 


liament.  The  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell  appears  in  the  series  here.  The  screen 
was  designed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Digby  Wyatt  expressly  to  contain  the  statues 
which  in  the  Parliament  Houses  are  widely  scattered.  Immediately  in  front  of 
it  stands  Marochetti’s  equestrian  statue  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  just  in  advance,  as 
we  look  northward  u>p  the  Nave — a  view  which  must  not  escape  us — is  the  cele¬ 
brated  Crystal  Fountain,  the  source  of  so  much  attraction  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 


but  seen  here  in  an  entourage  far  more  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  water-lilies, 
of  various  colours,  in  the  fountain-basin,  and  the  bright  flowers  and  large  ferns 
round  the  borders,  always  attract  the  attention  of  visitors.  Some  fine  giant  ferns 
(most  of  them  from  New  Holland),  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  grow  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Several  of  these  gained  prizes  at  the  International  Horticul 
tural  Exhibition  of  1866.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  ferns  will  also  be  found 
amongst  the  rock-work  on  each  side  of  the  South  Transept,  among  them  the  Royal 
Flowering  Fern  ( Osmunda  regalis).  At  each  of  the  two  corners  of  the  South 
Transept  is  a  magnificent  climbing  plant  of  the  Rhus  species,  sending  out  its 
shoots  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  forming  a  splendid  screen  of  immense  extent. 

The  three  Norfolk  Island  pines  on  the  west  side  of  the  Transept  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Company  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 

Were  volumes,  instead  of  a  few  scanty  pages,  at  our  disposal,  we  should  fail  to 
give  any  adequate  description  of  the  incomparable  collection  of  statuary,  which, 
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surrounded  by  choice  foliage,  forms  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Transept. 
Works  of  beautiful  ideality,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  illustrious  men,  encounter  us 
at  every  step.  It  is  difficult  to  particularise  any  of  these  noble  works,  lest  others 
having  an  equal  claim  to  notice  should  be  overlooked.  The  visitor  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  reminded  that  the  most  striking  and  conspicuous  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  beautiful. 

Among  those  at  once  most  prominent  and  most  interesting  is  the  celebrated 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  the  original  of  which  is  at  Charing  Cross.  It  was 
executed  by  Le  Sueur,  in  1633.  During  the  civil  wars  this  statue  was  sold  to  a 
brazier  in  Holborn,  and  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  repurchased  by  the 
Government,  and  erected  on  its  present  site  in  1674.  Of  similar  interest  is  the 
statue  of  James  II.,  in  the  other  end  of  the  Transept,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  the 
original  of  which  stands  behind  the  Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall.  In  the  east 
end  of  this  Transept,  and  facing  the  statue  of  Charles  I.,  stands  a  fine  group  erected 
by  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  to  the  memory  of  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  Schceffer,  the 
first  printers,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  this  group  are  two  colossal  equestrian 
statues,  the  one  of  Francis  I.,  by  Clesinger,  and  the  other  our  own  King  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  by  Marochetti,  each  alike  remarkable  for  characteristic  and  spirited 
design.  Here  also  will  be  found  the  splendid  gates  and  other  works  in  iron  of 
the  Coalbrookdale  Company.  At  the  four  “re-entering  angles  ”  of  the  Transept 
stand  colossal  figures  of  four  renowned  Englishmen  —  Isaac  Newton,  George 
Stephenson,  Peel,  and  Bentinck  ;  and  other  sculptures  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
by  the  ablest  artists  of  Europe,  meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  whole  building, 


THE  POMPEIAN  HOUSE, 


which  forms  the  first  of  the  last  series  of  Courts  left  us  to  explore  on  our  journey 
backward  to  the  Centre  Transept,  along  the  south-west  side  of  the  Nave.  Nearly 
l,Soo  years  ago,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  flourished,  in  their  pride  and 
prosperity,  the  ill-fated  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  resort  and 
picturesque  retreat  of  the  Roman  patrician.  While  the  indolent  inhabitants 
luxuriated  in  ease  and  apparent  security,  with  startling  suddenness  the  frowning 
crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius  belched  forth  clouds  of  ashes  and  floods  of  burning  lava, 
which,  pouring  down  the  mountain  side,  literally  buried  these  cities.  The  very 
ashes,  however,  in  which  for  1,600  years  they  lay  entombed,  proved  the  means  of 
perpetuating  the  record  of  their  destruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ex¬ 
cavations  were  commenced  which  brought  to  light  the  hidden  treasures  of  Pompeii, 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and  so  far  unimpaired  as  to  illustrate  the 
actual  mode  of  life  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  occupations  in  which 
some  of  them  were  engaged  at  the  time  of  this  sudden  and  terrible  calamity.  On 
entering  this  unique  and  accurate  representation  of  a  Pompeian  villa,  through  the 
doorway  from  the  Nave,  the  visitor  is  warned  by  the  words,  “  Cave  canem,”  to 
beware  of  the  dog,  which  consists  only  of  a  mosaic  representation  of  a  dog  on  the 
pavement  of  the  narrow  passage  leading  into  the  open  court  or  atrium,  the  part  of 
the  villa  used  as  a  reception-room  for  all  visitors.  The  side  doorways  are  more 
hospitable,  and  salute  the  visitor  with  salve — “welcome.”  In  the  centre  of  the 
Court  is  a  shallow  basin,  called  the  impluvium,  to  catch  the  rain  which  falls  from 
the  sloping  roofs  above.  Around  the  Court  are  the  dormitories,  or  cubimla,  so 
small  as  to  be  strangely  inconsistent  with  our  English  ideas  of  domestic  comfort,  but 
the  darkness  and  coolness  of  which  would  be  very  grateful  in  the  burning  climate 
of  southern  Italy.  The  other  compartments,  or  ahe,  which  adjoin  the  entrances  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  atrium ,  were  used,  probably,  as  offices  for  business. 
Opposite  to  the  doorway  through  which  we  entered,  is  the  tablinum,  or  more 
private  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  which  was  frequently  separated  from  the  atriwn 
by  a  curtain,  and  into  which  visitors  were  only  admitted  by  special  invitation. 
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Beyond  this  is  the  peristyle,  so  called  from  the  many  pillars  which  surround  its  open 
flower  garden.  Around  the  peristyle,  and  adjacent  to  each  other,  are  several 
smaller  and  more  private  compartments,  including  a  winter  and  summer  dining¬ 
room, _  kitchen,  dressing  and  bath-rooms,  with  the  thalamus  or  bed-chamber 
occupied  by  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  The  elegant  decorations  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  this  Court,  and  the  various  compartments  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
prised,  are  accurate  copies  of  original  paintings  found  in  situ  among  the  ruins 
often  beautiful  and  varied  in  design,  denoting  on  the  part  of  the  painter  a  hrnh 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  colouring.  Some  very  interesting  relics,  photographs 
&c.,  brought  from  Pompeii,  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Price,  will  be  found  in  the  show  cases 
in  the  Court. 

Adjoining  the  Pompeian  House  is  an  establishment  for  the  sale  of  products 
and  fabrics  of  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Algiers.  Next  in  succession,  as  we  proceed 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  POMPEIAN  HOUSE. 


Painted  Garden. 

Peristyle.  Fauces.  Ala.  Cubiculum. 

i  ablinum.  Impluviurr. 


towards  the  Centre  Transept,  is  the  Chinese  Court,  constructed  of  glass  and  iron 
in  a  very  effective  and  harmonious  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Stokes 
Herein  will  be  found  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Gray’s  Collection  of  Oriental' 
China,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Next  in  order  is  a  Court  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  intended  originally  for  the  productions  of  Birmingham,  in 
which  is  introduced,  with  great  effect,  ornamental  iron  castings  imitating  the 
work  of  the  17th  century.  This  Court  now  serves  to  illustrate  the  manufacturing 
by  hand  power  of  various  articles  of  everyday  use.  Here  may  be  seen  in 
operation  silk-weaving  by  steam  power.  The  Stationery  Court,  the 
last  on  this  side,  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Crace,  and  is  of  wooden  structure, 
rendered  very  effective  by  well-chosen  and  rich  ornamental  decoration.  The  contents 
of  this  Court  are  of  a  very  interesting  variety,  and  comprise  engravings,  chromo¬ 
lithographs,  and  sundry  other  objects  of  a  like  description.  At  the  back  of  these 
Courts  is  an  avenue  or  alley  devoted  to  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  various  kinds  of 
manufactures,  modern  furniture,  mineral  manufactures,  ecclesiastical  furniture, 
stoves,  grates,  and  kitcheners,  bright  brass-work,  household  utensils,  bronze  and  iron 
castings,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  chiefly  in  metal.  From  the  Stationery 
Court  we  pass  into  an  open  space  which  forms  the  angle  of  the  Nave  and  Great 
Centre  Transept,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Court  is  crowded  with 
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stalls  containing  an  abundant  variety  of  objects  of  various  descriptions  on  sale  or 
exhibition,  of  ^  .  ^'al  features  0f  the  foliage  occupying  the  flower-beds  on 

either  side  of  the  Naves  must  be  mentioned.  A  number  of  beautiful  Noifolk 
Island  Pines  occupy  prominent  positions.  These  have  been  presented  at  various 
times  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Wellington,  the 
Roval  Botanic  Society,  and  other  kind  and  enlightened  fi  lends  of  the  Palace. 

Blue  Gum  trees,  reaching  as  high  as  the  roof  of  the  Nave,  the  Camphor  tiees, 
and  the  New  South  Wales  Acacias,  will  attract  attention,  and  scarcely  need 
reference  here .  In  front  of  the  French  and  Chinese  Courts  are  two  fine  specimens 
of  the  Beetle  Nut  Palms,  and  in  the  South  Nave  will  also  be  found  a  splend 

^''(hie^w^alon^now  renmins'to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  entire  ground-floor 
This  is  an  open  space  on  the  north  side  of  the  Handel  Orchestra,  formed  into  a 
Court  devoted  exclusively  to  classic  sculpture,  containing  a  collection  of  Greek 
and  Roman  statues,  ideal  and  portrait  busts,  vases,  altars,  pedestals,  and.  ma  y 
other  examples  of  antique  art,  amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the 
Medicean  Vase,  a  tripod  fountain,  very  elegant  in  its  design,  the  hoises  of  St 
Mark,  and  the  remarkable  group  of  the  Toro  Farnese,  or  Farnese  Bull,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  possessed  by  the  Farnese  family. 

On  either  fide  of  the  Nave  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Palace  are  some  very 
remarkable  objects  that  must  be  carefully  noted,  among  which  may  be  paiticu- 

larised _ the  Cantilupe  Shrine  from  Hereford  Cathedral,  the  tombs  of  Bishops 

Wakeman  and  Bridport,  the  celebrated  statues  of  Gattamelata.  and  Colleone  ; 
the  latter  of  gigantic  proportions,  the  original  of  which,  at  \  emce,  is :  one  of  t 
finest  equestrian  statues  ever  executed;  Rauch s  equestrian  statue  of  Fiedenck 
the  Great,  from  the  celebrated  monument  at  Berlin,  and.  a  model  of  the  entile 
composition  the  finest  Royal  monument  of  modern  times  (made  and  presented  by 
XTcuCor  himself);  the  famous  bronze  groups  of  Castor  and  Pollux  from 
Milan  •  some  interesting  early  Irish  crosses,  and  many  of  the  finest  woiks  of  Canova, 
Schwanthaler,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Gibson.  No  hurried  view  of  this  vast  assemblage 
of  art  will  satisfy  the  curiosity,  or  enable  the  spectator  to  apprectate  its  art 
beauties.  Well  might  he  spend  hours,  or  even  days,  and  m  so  doing  acqune  a  fund, 
of  knowledge  which  books,  in  the  absence  of  such  splendid  lllustiations,  would  fail 

to  impart. 

THE  GALLERIES. 

Having  pointed  out  the  contents  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  building  as  minutely 
as  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  will  admit,  we  now  propose  to  accompany 
the  visitor  through  the  Main  Galleries,  and  to  dp  this  we  will  start  from  the 
Tropical  Department  and  ascend  the  staircase  adjoining  the  Reading  Room  at 
the  back  of  die  Byzantine  Court,  and  here  we  come  to  the  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
Technological  Gallery.  The  object  of  this  Museum  is  to  exhibit  the  raw 
materials  employed  in  manufactures,  and  to  demonstrate  by  means  of  specimens 
Se  various  processes  to  which  they  are  submitted  in  their  adaptation  to  useful 

1  U1  Here  is  the  Water  Barometer,  constructed  by  the  late  Professor  Darnell  for 
the  Roval  Society,  and  by  them,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  Mr.  Glaisher 
F  R  S? ^deposited  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  peculiarity  of  ‘Ms  instrument 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  column  is  water  and  not  mercury,  and  30  feet  ln^h 
instead  of  to  inches.  The  fluctuations  of  the  column  are,  therefore,  increased  m 
Ihe  same  proportion,  so  that  the  smallest  change  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
is  show  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Thus  where  the  mercury  m  an  ordinary  barometer 
would  rise  or  fall  say  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  the  water  in  this  instiument  would  use 

neapn  this  Gallery  also\vill  be  found  a  great  number  of  busts  of  eminent  scientific 
men,  forming  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  important  features  111  the  Ciystal 
Palace. 
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t  would  be  impossible,  in  tins  book,  to  enumerate  the  varied  objects  of  interest 
exhibited  in  this  Gallery  ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  collections.  One  of  the  cases  contains  specimens  of  the  famous**  “  flint 
implements,  the  discovery  of  which  made  so  great  a  sensation  in  the  scientific 

■of  Dr?  Dav'id  S°  Price  ^  Wh°le  Gallery  !s  under  the  management  and  supervision 

•  Porti°n  Main  Gallery  on  this  side,  south  of  the  Centre  Transept 

^  d®^°ted  to. the  exhibition  of  an  interesting  Collection  of  Japanese  Humorous 

b  als!  f°f  the  Sa!f  of  JaPanese  Articles.  Near  in  the  same  gallery 

is  also  an  exhibition  of  miscellaneous  articles  for  sale,  such  as  jewellery  music 

perfumery,  toys,  and  a  variety  of  goods  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 

fron‘Ting  °ur  walk>  Ye  must  not  omit,  on  reaching  the  extreme  south  end 

of  the  Palace,  just  over  the  Screen  of  the  Kings  and  Queens,  to  glance  at  the 

whole  length  of  the  Palace.  Here  we  get  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
unattainable  elsewhere  We  have  the  Crystal  Fountain  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  vista  extends  to  the  Monti  Fountain  in  the  Tropical  Department.  In  the 
winter,  a  great  canvas  screen  encloses  the  Tropical  portion  of  the  Palace,  and  the 
paitition  is  on  this  side  of  the  fountain.  Continuing  our  course  into  the  Gallery 
•opposite  that  m  which  the  Japanese  Collection  is,  we  enter  ' 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERY, 

the  first  portion  of  which  includes  many  pictures  by  old  masters  and  notablv  p,, 

he  Greet  Orchestra,  tve  shall  6, id  on  the  left  hand  a 

Thb?2!?  W  llch  "lT  Cnn  reac,h  that  part  of  the  Gallery  next  the  Central  Transept’ 
his  is  geneially  devoted  to  special  exhibitions.  The  part  of  the  Gallerv 
eyond  the  staircase  is  devoted  to  water-colour  paintings  and  sculpture  All 
the  works  are  exhibited  for  sale,  and  are  renewed  eich  season,  but,  "ndependeirfly 
o  the  season,  constant  changes  are  going  forward,  for  the  pictures  as  soon  as  so'd 
a  e  replaced  by  fresh  ones.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  dm  Pah?e 
It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Wass. 

p  r-1  thf  A>kLUre  Gallery  itself,  and  when  we  pa-ss  the  gate  of  it,  at  the  back  of 
the  Cheat  Orchestra,  we  shall  notice  a  number  of  busts.  These  form  a  portion  r<" 
the  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  consists  of  bu?ts  o"  the  ^fat  men 
on,?/  ?eno<?,s  a"d,  C0llnlnes1,  fr?m  tke  earliest  examples  to  the  latest,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  collected.  It  is  classified  and  arranged  chronologically,  but  necessarily  is 
scattered  all  over  the  building.  Thus,  in  the  Greek  Court,  are  the  p???s  states- 
Sr?r  warriors  of  Greece,  these  succeeded  by  the  Romans,  &c.  ’in  the 

OrrWn”  ?7’  many  ,°f  ^  ,artlsts are  Placed,  and  beyond,  at  the  back  of  the 
(Jrchestia,  a  large  number  of  the  modern  famous  men  of  the  world. 

We  must  now  quit  this  Gallery  by  the  stairs  next  the  Orchestra,"  and  nroceedi'no- 
past  the  Opera  I  heatre,  we  shall  gain  the  basement  next  the  Gardens.  The 
northern  portion  of  this  is  filled  by  a  collection  of  Second-hand  Carriages  for  sale 
and  an  exhibition  of  Garden  Apparatus,  &c.  South  of  the  stairs  will  be  found 
Machinery  m  Motion,  and  among  other  departments,  the  “Crystal  Palace  Press  ” 
m  which  this  book  is  printed,  as  well  as  all  the  other  printing  required  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  much  more.  Messrs.  Charles  Dickens  &  Evans  are  the  con¬ 
tractors.  There  is  also  here  a  factory  for  Ivory-turning  and  Carving  and 
other  most  interesting  features.  At  the  South  End  is  the  Third  Class  Refreshment 
Department.  At  the  back  of  the  whole  Basement,  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
Palace,  is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  Tunnel,  a  roadway  under  the  floor,  by  which  carts 
can  brmg  heavy  goods  to  every  part  of  the  Building. 
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By  a  flight  of  stone  steps  at  the  Central  Transept,  we  reach 

THE  GARDENS  AND  PARK. 

The  Upper  Terrace,  on  to  which  these  steps  lead,  extends  al°ng  the  entire 

°^t ^extending8 oveV  the SGardensIand1Terraces,\ndeindeed  into 

w%-th2  66onfeeet  by" oT  feet.  ” "xte  Thrace  walls  are  of  Bath  stone,  the  long  and 
formal  lines  bxoh. ^ 
flowers^with  the  six  fountains 

produce  an  effect  mdescnbat  y  ^  Railfvay  Colonnade),  with  their 

to  observe  that  the  same  prmc  p  adhered  t0  in  the  formation  and  arrange- 

“  and  width  of  the  terraces,  fountains,  walks,  and 

bein^  aU  multiples  and  fuWtiple,  of  the  primary  to™  8  ;  by  th.a  »«.»» 
siepb  uc  1  &  .  1  nr,a~,ToA  TTvfprtrlinor  our  view  to  a  lower  level,  we  caicn 

nperfec,  harmony  JFJgJ*  p®)  “Stch X  like  lake,  in  , he  hollow,  and  are 

Garden^with'us^oniamenUl . iilelirlg'^lvalkw^  pleasant  slopesfliixfgentle 

magnificent  expanse  oi  riuny  and  Bromley  are  prominent  objects  m 

ttereally1  English  landscape/,  Crowing  the 

sA=^es^iS;rorScs 

^^oys  an  ef^t  which  so  striking  ^contrast  would 

Under  any  circumstances,  100  t>  _  ,  therefore  been  considerably  modi- 

Paxton.  .  .  eives  v,v  drawing  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  such 

_  We  will  now  content  ou  el  by  i  cial  notice,  commencing  with 

objects  as  appear  from  their  be  y  Termce  twenty-six  allegorical  statues 

the  Terraces.  On  tne  parapet .of  the  Station  or  of  the  city  world,  so  treated 
are  arranged,  each  ^Ti-nr^amcteristics  of  the  various  places  which  they  represent 
as  to  symbolize  the  leadi  Comoanv  bv  the  most  eminent  sculptors  of 

These  were  executed  exPre^!^Te  treate7aTbronze  Other  bronze  statues  and 
this  Sound  the  fountain  basins  of  the  Ten-ace.  Along 

Ste1 ' SCM»-.k.  Farnese  H*  Thor- 
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waldsen’s  Mercury,  Canova’s  Venus,  the  Venus  de’  Medici,  &c.,  &c.  Interspersed 
with  these  are  a  vast  number  of  fine  white  marble  vases,  copied  from  ancient 
examples  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  red  granite  sphinxes  on  their  huge 
pedestals,  which  watch  the  entrances  to  the  Transepts,  are  copied  from  actual 


VIEW  OF  THE  PALACE  ACROSS  THE  LOWER  TERRACE  OR  ITALIAN  GARDEN. 

examples  of  the  finest  period  of  the  Egyptian  art.  On  the  Grand  Terrace,  around 
the  upper  series  of  fountains,  is  arranged,  with  great  taste,  a  series  of  flower  beds, 
stocked  in  season  with  the  choicest  bedding  plants.  The  Broad  Walk  leading 
from  this  Terrace  to  the  bottom  of  the  grounds  has  been  recently  planted  with  a 
double  row  of  plane  trees  on  either  side.  In  the  circular  beds  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  centre  walk  above  the  water  temples,  are  some  young  scarlet 
chestnut  trees.  From  the  central  steps  which  lead  to  the  circular  basin  an 
excellent  view  of  the  whole  building  may  be  obtained,  its  height  and  fairy -like 
appearance  reminding  one  of  some  wild  and  romantic  conception,  rather  than 
a  palpable  reality.  Turning  our  back  on  this  view,  we  notice  on  the  right, 
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near  the  east  end  of  the  Railway  Colonnade,  the  Rosery,  or  Mount  of  Roses, 
crowned  by  an  arcade  of  arabesque  ironwork,  around  which  is  twined  a  variety 
of  roses  of  every  hue  and  description.  The  Colonnade  is  of  circular  structure,, 
composed  of  120  lattice-worked  columns,  supporting  12  arches,  32  feet  in  height 
and  16  feet  wide,  each  one  more  or  less  hidden  by  clustering  roses.  The 
mound  on  which  this  structure  is  erected  is  encircled  by  beds  of  different 
flowers  of  the  richest  colours,  and  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  most  picturesque 
and  effective  variety.  Close  to  this  will  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  of  a 
large  number  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  of  which  several  are  scattered  about  the 
grounds.  It  will  be  remembered  by  visitors  to  the  Palace  before  the  fire  of  1866,. 
which  partially  destroyed  the  Tropical  Department,  that  the  actual  bark  of  one  of 
these  giant  trees,  put  together  as  it  had  originally  grown,  stood  to  the  height  of 
1 16  feet,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  height  of  the  tree.  The  bark  was 
18  inches- thick,  the  diameter  of  the  tree  31  feet  at  its  base,  and  its  age,  estimated, 
from  the  concentric  rings  of  the  wood  of  the  trunk,  at  3,000  years.  The  tree 
formed  one  of  the  famous  grove  at  the  head  of  the  river  Sacramento,  in  California. 
The  young  tree,  which  has  made  very  rapid  growth,  was  planted  a  few 
years  ago. 

To  the  left  of  the  Rosery  extends  an  undulating  lawn,  intersected  by  winding 
gravel  walks,  and  studded  with  banks  and  beds  ornamentally  arranged,  and  well 
stocked  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  Just  in  advance  of  the  Circular  Fountain,  and 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Broad  Central  Walk,  are  two  Water  Temples,  each 
about  60  feet  in  height,  of  octagonal  shape,  and  constructed  of  ornamental  iron¬ 
work,  richly  gilded  and  coloured.  The  roofs  are  dome-shaped,  and  each  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  gilt  ball.  The  water  is  forced  up  the  hollow  columns  to  the  roofs,  over 
which  it  falls  glittering  into  the  basin  below.  Extending  our.  view  in  the  dhection 
of  the  F.nglish  Landscape  Garden,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  two  fine  spreading 
cedar-trees,  their  dark  foliage  forming  a  most  effective  contrast  ;  below  this  is  the 
Valley  of  Rhododendrons,  in  the  season  an  unbroken  mass  of  blossom,  and  behind 
them  a  mass  of  shrubbery  and  foliage  which  every  year  is  maturing  into  greater 
richness  and  beauty. 

Unquestionably  the  most  prominent  attraction  of  the  grounds,  irrespective  of 
their  natural  beauty,  is  the  Fountains  and  system  of  Waterworks,  which  far 
surpass,  in  the  grandeur  and  completeness  of  their  design,  any  in  the  world,  not 
excepting  that  so  justly  celebrated  at  Versailles.  The  whole  system  is  divided 
into  two  series — the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  former  comprises  the  six  basins  in 
the  Italian  Garden,  the  large  Central  Basin  in  the  Broad  Walk,  and  the  two  smaller 
ones  on  each  side  of  it,  in  all  nine  fountains.  Beyond  and  below  them  is  the 
Lower  Series,  which  consists  of  the  two  Water  Temples,  the  Cascades,  and  the 
numerous  groups  of  fountains  arranged  in  the  large  lower  basins.  These  are 
usually  known  as  the  “Great  Fountains,”  and  are  played  cn  special  and  grand 
occasions  only. 

The  basins  in  the  Italian  Garden  are  ornamented  by  statues  in  imitation  bronze, 
designed  by  Monti  ;  the  large  centre  basin  in  the  broad  walk  is  surrounded  by 
marble  copies  of  some  of  the  greatest  chefs-d’ ccuvre,  ancient  and  modem  ;  and  the 
cascades  are  bordered  by  bronze  fountains,  tazzas  supported  by  Cupids.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  the  fountains  are  left  to  the  effect  which  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  jets,  and  the  volume  of  water  they  delivei',  is  sure  to  produce,  unaided  by  the 
adventitious  assistance  of  architectural  or  plastic  ornament,  which  usually  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  fountains.  The  Alexandra  Fountain  (so  named  by  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  on  her  visit  to  the  Palace  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1869)  will  be  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  grounds  near  the  intermediate 
lake.  The  situation  is  extremely  picturesque. 

To  return  to  the  large  Circular  Basin  in  the  Broad  Walk.  The  highest  jet  of 
water  in  this  Fountain  attains  the  altitude  of  150  feet  ;  and  around  this  is  a  series 
of  single  streams  which  force  their  spray  to  an  almost  equal  height.  The  diameter 
of  this  basin  is  196  feet — and  a  combination  of  small  jets,  forming  a  kind  of  trellis- 
work  of  water,  encircles  the  whole.  The  Fountains  in  the  Italian  Gardens  are 
equally  graceful,  though  different  in  the  details  of  their  design.  Their  highest 
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columns  rise  90  feet,  and  the  smaller  jets  which  surround  them  are  proportionately 
high. 

The  two  Grand  Fountains  in  the  lower  grounds  are  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  impart  the  grandest  effect  to  the  whole  series.  The  outline  of  their? 
basins  is  similar  in  design,  each  being  784  feet  long,  with  a  diameter  of  468  feet. 
The  central  jet  in  each  is  2^  inches  diameter,  and  reaches  the  extraordinary  height 
of  more  than  250  feet  (rather  higher  than  Bow  Church  steeple).  Around  each 
central  jet  is  a  column  composed  of  50  2-inch  jets.  The  force  of  water  which 
presses  on  the  mouth  of  these  pipes  is  equivalent  to  262  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 


THE  ROSERV. 


When  the  whole  is  in  operation,  120,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  are  poured 
forth  by  11,788  jets  ;  and  in  one  single  complete  display,  lasting  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  nearly  2,000,000  gallons  are  used. 

Proceeding  by  a  serpentine  path,  which  leads  by  the  Valley  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  the  cedar  trees,  we  shape  our  course  to  the  English  Landscape 
Garden,  where  Nature  holds  supreme  sway.  The  shaded  walks  and  cool, 
inviting  groves,  afford  a  most  agreeable  retreat  from  the  apparent  nakedness 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  large  trees  in  the  Italian  Garden.  On  an  extensive 
slope,  which  is  bordered  in  the  distance  by  a  bank  of  shrubs,  is  the 

ARCHERY  AND  CROQUET  GROUND, 

most  picturesquely  situated,  and,  from  its  natural  position,  admirably  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  A  range  of  targets  is  placed  at  various  distances,  and  an  extensive 
assortment  of  bows,  arrows,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  the  appliances  for  playing  croquet, 
may  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  visitors  by  application  to  the  attendant  constantly 
on  the  spot.  Periodical  archery  fetes  are  held  in  the  Grounds  during  the  season  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  competitors,  the  contests  take  place  on 
the  Cricket  Ground.  At  these  meetings  valuable  prizes  are  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitors. 

In  the  valley  below  the  Archery  Ground  is  a  piece  of  water  (also  used  as  an 
intermediate  Pumping  Station)  picturesquely  surrounded  by  trees,  and  connected 
with  a  larger  lake,  which  forms  one  of  the  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  the  Fountains. 
Passing  in  advance  of  the  latter,  and  round  the  north  side  of  the  Great  F ountains, 
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we  arrive  at  the  Cricket  Ground,  which  is  situated  near  the  Sydenham  entrance, 
and  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Park.  The  turf,  which  is  on  an 
excellent  level,  is  constantly  rolled  and  kept  in  the  best  order  ;  and  every  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  the  shape  of  tents,  bats,  balls,  refreshments,  &c.,  is  provided  during  the 
season  for  the  accommodation  of  players,  either  for  practice  or  matches.  The 
County  Clubs  occasionally  play  upon  this  ground,  and  upon  almost  every  Saturday 
in  the  season  matches  are  played  between  the  Crystal  Palace  Club  and  many  of 
the  most  important  clubs  in  the  country. 

Adjacent  to  the  Cricket  Ground  is  a  Quoit  Ground  with  every  convenience  for 
players,  a  Rifle  range  of  ioo  yards,  where  facility  for  -  practice  is  afforded,  a 
Gymnasium  on  a  very  complete  scale,  Roundabouts,  Swings,  and  innumerable 
other  amusements.  Velocipedes  of  two,  three,  or  four  wvheels  may  be  hired  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  flight  of  steps  in  the  Grand  Walk  ;  Rowing  Boats  and  Canoes  are 
on  hire  on  the  Geological  lake  still  lower  in  the  grounds.  During  the  skating 
season  the  ice  on  the  great  fountain  basins,  as  well  as  on  the  lake,  is  thronged  with 
thousands  of  visitors,  seeking  a  more  select  skating  ground  than  is  afforded  by  the 
London  Parks.  A  portion  of  the  Great  Fountain  Basin  is  reserved  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  Skating  Club  ;  but  a  small  subscription  secures  the  privilege  of  membership. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the.  Rifle-range,  the  Artesian  Well,  from 
which  the  Fountains  are  supplied  with  water,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a 
brick  shaft  8)4  feet  in  diameter,  and  247  feet  deep.  From  this  depth  an  artesian 
bore  descends  still  further  for  328  feet,  making  the  entire  distance  from  the  surface 
578  feet.  A  supply  of  water  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  next  operation  is  to 
raise  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  the  well  is  situate,  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  play  the  fountains.  The  pressure  required  to  force  the  respective  jets  of  water 
to  heights  ranging  from  5  to  nearly  300  feet  is  obtained  in  the  following  simple 
manner.  Reservoirs  are  formed  at  different  levels  in  the  grounds,  the  highest  of 
all  being  situated  at  the  top  of  the  hill  adjoining  the  north  end  of  the  building  ; 
the  second,  or  intermediate  reservoir,  is  on  a  level  with  the  basin  of  the  Great 
Central  Fountain  ;  and  the  Lower  Lake,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  grounds,  forms 
the  lowest  reservoir.  Two  pairs  of  powerful  engines  are  employed — one  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Artesian  Well,  and  another  adjoining  the  north  end  of  the  building, 
close  to  the  highest  reservoir.  By  this  system,  water  is  pumped  by  the  lower 
engine  to  the  intermediate  reservoir,  and  thence  to  the  upper  level,  whence  a 
second  raises  it  to  two  enormous  tanks,  erected  on  columns,  and  also  to  the  tanks 
on  the  top  of  the  two  high  towers  which  play  the  main  jets  of  the  Great 
Fountains.  By  this  arrangement  the  water,  instead  of  being  wasted,  is  economised, 
and  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  reservoir  to  the  other,  is  used 
again  and  again,  the  intermediate  reservoir  collecting  it  after  a  display  of  the  Upper 
Series,  and  the  lowest  Lake  forming  a  similar  receptacle  when  a  display  of  the 
Great  Fountains  takes  place. 

Passing  round  the  margin  of  the  Great  Fountain  Basin,  and  crossing  the  Broad 
Central  Walk,  which  divides  the  two  lower  basins,  the  visitor,  by  ascending 
a  flight  of  steps,  reaches  the  Grand  Plateau,  which  is  an  embankment  50  feet  wide. 
This  commands  a  general  view  of  the  Lake,  containing  three  islands,  the  two 
largest  wholly  occupied  by  life-sized  models  of  the  gigantic  animals  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  world.  It  is  here  that  one  of  the  most  original  features  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company’s  grand  plan  of  visual  education  has  been  carried  out.  There, 
all  the  leading  features  of  Geology  are  found  displayed,  in  so  practical  and  popular 
a  manner,  that  a  child  may  discern  the  characteristic  points  of  that  truly  useful 
branch  of  the  history  of  nature. 

The  spectator  standing  on  the  upper  terrace  of  the  Plateau  has  before  him  the 
largest  educational  model  ever  attempted  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  covers 
several  acres,  and  consists  of  a  display  of  nearly  all  the  rocks  that  constitute  the 
known  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust,  from  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the  latest  tertiary 
beds  of  drift  and  gravel.  Descending  by  the  path  a  few  paces  to  the  right,  we 
have  a  nearer  view  of  the  older  rocks,  immediately  facing  the  rustic  bridge,  the 
lowest  of  which,  the  old  red  sandstone,  is  seen  just  above  the  water,  forming  a 
foundation  upon  which  is  superposed  the  whole  mass  of  cliff  on  the  right,  con- 
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sisting  of  mountain  limestone,  millstone  grit,  bands  of  ironstone,  and  beds  or  seams 
of  coal,  capped  by  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  coal-measures  are  thus  exhibited 
between  their  most  evident  boundaries,  the  old  red  sandstone  below  and  the  new 
red  sandstone  above ;  the  whole  being  constructed  of  several  thousand  tons  of  the 
actual  materials,  in  exact  imitation  of  tire  Clay  Cross  coal-beds.  The  series  was 
carefully  tabulated  by  Professor  Ansted,  to  insure  its  geological  accuracy,  according 
to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  designs  for  the  picturesque  arrangement  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  grounds.  If  the  visitor  crosses  the  rustic  bridge,  and  still  bears  to 
the  right  hand,  he  will  find  an  opening  in  the  mass  of  mountain  limestone  that 
leads  to  a  chamber  hollowed  in  the  rock,  representing  a  lead  mine,  with  a  rake- 
vein  above,  and  a  stalactitic  roof,  the  whole  being  a  facsimile  of  a  lead  mine  in 
Derbyshire.  Two  large  Irish  Elks  may  be  seen  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Stalactite  Cave.  The  cave  itself  has  lately  been  rearranged ;  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  running  water,  an  aquarium,  &c.,  has  rendered  it  very  pleasing  and 
attractive.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  admission.  Turning  to  the  left,  the 
visitor  will  next  arrive  at  the  margin  of  the  Lake  opposite  the  Island  called 
Secondary,  because  it  represents  those  gigantic  reptile-like  animals  whose  fossil 
bones  are  found  in  the  rocks  immediately  above  the  coal-measures,  including  the 
new  red  sandstone,  the  lias,  the  oolite,  the  wealden,  and  the  chalk.  Each  of  these 
formations  is  indicated  by  an  uplifted  portion  of  the  rock  which  marks  the  boundary 
ef  the  formation  to  which  that  particular  form  of  animal  life  belonged,  arid  in 
which  the  fossil  bones  of  the  creatures  are  still  found.  All  the  models  of  restored 
farms  of  extinct  animals  were  designed,  modelled,  and  constructed  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse  Hawkins,  aided  by  the  counsel  and  criticism  of  Professor  Owen. 
These  restored  forms  commence  with  those  that  represent  the  life  of  the  time  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation  as  found  in  England,  Germany,  and  Africa. 
The  English  fossils  are  represented  by  frog  or  toad-like  animals,  now  called  the 
Labyrinthodon,  or  labyrinth-tooth,  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  great  teeth  ; 
while  the  two  other  models,  having  the  bodies  and  heads  of  turtles,  with  tusks 
like  the  walrus,  are  called  Dikynodon,  or  dogs'  teeth;  they  are  about  eight 
feet  long. 

Here  are  shown  the  various  strata  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed, 
and  the  animal  remains  peculiar  to  them.  As  we  have  commenced  with  the 
oldest  or  lowest  of  the  secondary  epoch,  namely,  the  new  red  sandstone,  we  will 
review  them  in  ascending  order,  each  formation  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  forms  of 
animal  life  now  living  upon  the  earth.  Next  above  the  new  red  sandstone  is  the 
lias,  which  is  of  a  blue-gray  colour,  and  the  largest  animal  upon  it  is  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  or  fish-lizard,  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  its  eyes,  that  were 
of  an  elaborate  structure,  enabling  it  to  see  its  prey  with  the  small  amount  of 
light  admitted  through  the  muddy  waters  of  the  period.  The  length  of  this 
animal  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  35  feet.  The  smaller  animals,  with  long  necks, 
are  the  Plesiosauri,  which  in  appearance  combine  the  characters  of  a  turtle  and 
a  serpent ;  they  are  about  20  feet  long,  but  were  the  prey  of  the  more  gigantic 
Ichthyosaurus ;  their  remains  were  found  in  Dorsetshire.  The  crocodile-like 
animals  on  the  same  part  of  the  island  are  the  Teleosauri ;  their  jaws  are  re¬ 
markable  for  being  about  a  third  the  length  of  the  animals,  and  contain  double 
rows  of  teeth.  These  animals  measure  30  feet,  and  have  a  modern  representative 
in  the  small  fish-eating  Gavial  of  the  Ganges,  the  largest  of  which  is  only  about 
half  their  length. 

In  the  water,  near  these  animals,  are  some  specimens  of  the  Mollusca  of  the 
period,  Ammonites,  &c. 

The  next  formation  is  the  Oolite.  To  this,  as  well  as  to  the  succeeding 
stratum,  belongs  the  Megalosaurus,  or  great  carnivorous  lizard,  which  measures 
39  feet  from  snout  to  tail,  and  22  feet  6  inches  round  the  body,  the  great  weight 
of  this  animal’s  head  appearing  to  require  an  unusually  powerful  support.  The 
peculiar  hump,  something  like  the  withers  of  a  horse,  was  made  by  Mr.  Water- 
house  Hawkins,  before  any  bones  of  that  part  of  the  animal  had  been  found  ;  but 
some  time  after  the  model  was  completed,  bones  were  found  which  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  anticipatory  construction.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  Megalo- 
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saurus  were  first  discovered  by  the  late  Dean  Buckland,  near  Oxford,  and  it  is 
named  after  him,  Megalosaurus  Bucklandii.  Near  to  the  Megalosaurus  are  the 
small  Pterodactyles. 

The  next  stratum  is  the  Wealden  formation,  on  which  are  shown  the  great 
Iguanodons,  vegetable-feeding  lizards,  unprovided  with  either  spines  or  formidable 
teeth,  and  which,  in  spite  of  their  great  size,  were  probably  the  prey  of  the 
Megalosaurus.  The  bones  of  the  Iguanodon  were  found  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mantell, 
in  Tilgate  Forest.  The  great  size  of  this  animal  will  be  appreciated  when  we  say 
that  twenty-one  scientific  gentlemen  dined  inside  the  body  of  the  Iguanodon  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1853.  The  Iguanodon,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
Megalosaurus,  contains  650  bushels  of  artificial  stone,  100  feet  of  iron  hooping, 
600  bricks,  20  feet  of  inch  bar,  &c.  Next  to  the  Iguanodon  is  the  Hylreosaurus, 
also  found  by  Dr.  Mantell,  and  animals  of  the  lower  greensand,  and  of  the  chalk. 
The  large  animal  in  the  water  is  the  Mososaurus,  or  Saurian  of  the  Meuse.  On 
the  chalk-bed  are  the  great  Pterodactyles,  or  wing-fingered  dragons,  restored  from 
the  bones  in  Dr.  Bowerbank’s  museum  ;  they  are  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
extinct  animals,  active,  fierce,  and  swift  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey. 

We  now  leave  the  Secondary  Island,  and  again  cross  the  rustic  bridge,  to 
gain  the  island  which  represents  the  strata  and  animals  of  the  Tertiary  period  ; 
these  more  resemble  the  animals  of  the  present  day.  First,  we  see  the  Anoplo- 
theriUm  communis,  an  animal  that  lived  on  the  margins  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
whose  remains  have  been  found  near  Paris.  A  group  of  another  species,  Anoplo- 
therium  gracilis,  is  seen  under  the  tree.  Here  is  also  the  Palaeotlierium,  ox  Ancient 
Beast,  a  creature  resembling  the  tapir  of  the  present  day.  The  Palreotherium 
was  discovered  by  Baron  Cuvier,  and  by  him  the  outline  of  the  whole  animal  was 
restored  from  a  few  bones.  There  are  here  three  Palseothera. 

Next  is  the  Megatherium,  or  Great  Beast,  of  which  there  is  an  entire  skeleton 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  where  it  may  be  compared  with 
its  modern  analogue,  the  Sloth.  The  girth  of  the  Megatherium  round  the  body  is 
about  twenty  feet.  Last  of  all  are  the  Irish  Elks,  which  are  the  first  to  exhibit  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  form  and  character  which  belong  to  the  animals  of  our 
own  period,  in  agreeable  contrast  to  the  unwieldiness  of  the  animals  that  existed 
before  man.  The  group  of  female  elks  is  seen  reclining,  and  two  male  elks  stand 
on  the  bank  ;  their  antlers  are  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  four  feet  above 
their  heads,  the  breadth  between  them  being  nine  feet.  Two  more  are  on  the 
cliff  over  the  Lead  Mine.  The  body  of  the  elk  is  about  nine  feet  long,  and  six  feet 
six  to  the  withers. 


We  conclude  by  a  description  of  the  two  WATER  Towers  situate  at  each  end 
of  the  building,  and  erected  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  play  the  large  jets  of  the  two  great  fountains.  They  were  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Brunei.  The  bed  on  which  the  whole  structure  rests  consists  first  of  a 
layer  of  concrete  three  feet  deep,  upon  which  is  built  a  circular  wall  of  brickwork, 
laid  on  a  surface  of  cement  fifty-six  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  deep.  The  columns 
number  twenty-four,  each  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  arranged  in  pairs  four  feet 
apart,  but  connected  by  vertical  girders,  so  that  each  pair  forms,  as  it  were,  one 
continuous  column.  Between  these  compound  columns  there  is  a  space  of  eight 
feet,  which  is  filled  in  with  sashes  and  girders,  which  form  the  framework  of  the 
Tower.  Behind  these  sashes,  and  extending  from  floor  to  floor,  is  a  series  of 
round  wrought-iron  diagonal  bracing,  and  under  each  of  the  landing  floors,  ten  in 
all,  a  strong  horizontal  bracing-plate,  or  diaphragm,  which,  with  the  diagonal 
bracing,  forms  a  system  of  vertical  and  horizontal  bracing,  light  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  but  of  incalculable  strength.  A  chimney  shaft  is  carried  up  through  the 
centre  of  each  Tower,  which  is  used  for  the  heating  apparatus  employed  in  the 
building,  and  for  the  fires  of  the  steam-engines,  which  supply  water  to  the  building 
and  raise  it  to  the  tanks  with  which  each  tower  is  surmounted.  The  water  thus 
supplied  is  available  in  case  of  fire,  pipes  being  so  laid  that  every  part  of  the 
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building  could  be  commanded  by  a  copious  stream  of  water  at  great  pressure. 
These  tanks  hold  357,675  gallons  of  water  each.  The  brick  shaft  is  feet  in 
diameter  ;  and  a  winding  staircase  gives  access  to  the  top,  a  floor  or  landing  being 
provided  at  intervals  of  20  feet,  on  which  the  visitor  can  rest  during  the  somewhat 
tedious  process  of  ascent.  The  extreme  height  of  the  Towers  from  the  ground  is 
282  feet ;  and  the  top  gallery,  which  is  supported  on  brackets  round  the  base  ot 
the  tank,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Crystal  Palace  buildings  made  attainable  to 
the  public,  being  just  550  feet  above  the  Thames  high-water  level.  From  the 
extreme  edge  of  this  gallery,  supported  by  light  iron  columns,  is  a  light  and 
effective  conical  roof.  To  obtain  the  magnificent  view  from  the  galleries,  which, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  much  higher  than  any  hill  or  other  elevation 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  the  visitor  must  ascend  no  fewer  than  400 
steps.  The  prospect  embraces  parts  of  six  counties,  and  will  amply  recompense 
the  fatigue  incurred.  Windsor  Castle  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  whole  of 
London,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Harrow,  is  in  full 
view.  Here  may  also  be  distinctly  traced  the  glittering  course  of  the  Thames  as 
far  as  Southend  ;  the  Nore  Light  and  Harwich  Lighthouse  on  a  clear  day  being 
also  observable  with  the  assistance  of  a  telescope,  several  of  which  are  supplied  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  more  immediate  prospect,  however,  which 
the  naked  eye  embraces,  includes,  besides  many  special  objects  of  interest,  an 
extremely  picturesque  panorama  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  scenery  ;  while  below, 
in  the  foreground,  an  endless  variety  of  artistic  combinations  represents  another 
and  more  refined  aspect  of  nature,  influenced  by  the  taste  and  genius  of  man 
father  than  by  his  wants. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE 


EXHIBITORS’  DIRECTORY. 


CHOCOLATE,  COCOA,  AND  CONFECTIONERY. 

,  LOCALITY  OF 

EXHIBITOR. 

Cadbury  Brothers,  Birmingham  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■ 

Entrance  to 

Cocoa  Essence,  Genuine  Concentrated  Cocoa. 

-\ 

High  Level 
Station. 

|.  S.  Fry  &  Sons,  Bristol  and  London 

Do. 

Caracas  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Extract. 

EIDER  DOWN  QUILTS,  TORALIUMS,  SKIRTS, 
AND  DRESSING-GOWNS. 

JAMES  McLintock  &  Sons,  Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

Barnsley 

South 

Entrance. 

Sold  by  the  leading  Drapers  and  Outfitters  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  EARTHENWARE. 

Storey  &  Son,  19,  King  William  Street,  and  159,  Cannon  Street 

Industrial 

Court. 

Kii.NER  Brothers,  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers.  London  Office, 
Great  Northern  Goods  Station,  King's  Cross.  Prize  Medals, 
London,  1862  ;  Paris,  1875  ;  and  Philadelphia,  1876 

Do. 

PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


Mr  G.  H.  Jones,  Surgeon-Dentist,  5 7>  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  immediately  opposite  the  British  Museum 

Pamphlet  gratis  and  post  free. 

Entrance  to 
High  Level 
Station. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITORS’  DIRECTORY, 


PLAIN  AND  FANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 

Crystal  Palace  Ladies’  Needlework  Society  . 

The  work  of  Ladies  in  reduced  circumstances-  Orders  executed. 


SEEDS. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  Reading- 
Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


WASHING,  WRINGING,  MANGLING,  AND  DRYING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

T.  Bradford  &  Co.,  140,  141, 142,  &  143,  High  Iiolborn,  London, 
and  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool 


Thomas  Wolstencroft  &  Company,  46,  Ludgete  Hill, 
London  E.C. 

Sole  Makers  of  the  “  Empire”  Washer.  A  cheap,  durable, 
and  compact  Machine,  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
a  household. 


GAS,  BATHS,  REFLECTOR,  COOKING,  STOVES,  &c. 

George  Shrewsbury,  Gas  and  Hot  Water  Engineer,  59,  Old 
Bailey,  E.C . 

Factory,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


LOCALITY  OF 
EXHIBITOR. 


Under  Stairs 
leading 
to  Picture 
Gallery. 


South 

Entrance. 


Near 

High  Level 
Entrance. 


Industrial 

Court. 


Industrial 

Court. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CONVEYANCE  TO  THE  PALACE. 


The  ordinary  mode  of  transit  to  and  from  the  Palace  is  by  rail.  The  principal  termini  are  at 
London  Bridge,  Victoria,  and  Kensington  for  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  and  at 
Ludgate  Hill  and  Victoria  for  the  High  Level  Line. 

Trains  also  run  from  all  Stations  on  the  North  London  Railway,  via  Willesden  Junction  and 
Kensington  ;  from  all  stations  on  the  Metropolitan  and  St.  John’s  Wood  Railways,  via  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  thence  by  Brighton  Company's  Line,  or,  by  changing  at  Farringdon  Street,  via  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company’s  High  Level  Line,  from  Waterloo  Bridge 
Station,  via  Wimbledon  and  Croydon  ;  and  from  Stations  on  the  New  East  London  Line  (Liver¬ 
pool  Street,  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel,  Shadweil,  Wapping,  Rotherhithe,  Deptford),  via  New 
Cross,  on  the  Brighton  Company's  Line. 

Residents  on  the  Lines  of  the  Great  Western  and  London  and  North-Western  Railways  can 
reach  the  Palace  without  passing  through  London,  via  Kensington,  by  the  Brighton  Line,  and  are 
thus  in  direct  communication  with  the  Palace. 

The  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  Highgate  Railway  Companies’  trains  run  to  Farringdon 
Street  in  connection  with  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  High  Level  Train  Service. 

The  stations  on  the  South-Western  Line  are  also  put  in  nearly  direct  communication,  via  Clap- 
ham  Junction,  as  well  as  Brixton.  Trains  run  from  Richmond,  Kew,  &c.,  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  has  stations  at  Penge  and  Sydenham  Hill,  the 
Brighton  Company  bringing  its  passengers  from  stations  on  the  Main  Line,  via  Croydon,  to  the 
Palace,  and  also  to  Anerley,  Penge,  and  Sydenham  (all  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
Palace). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every  part  of  London,  as  well  as  the  suburbs,  and  the  country  for 
miles  round,  is  in  more  or  less  direct  communication  with  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Trains  run  frequently  on  all  the  various  lines. 

When  the  number  of  visitors  is  large,  special  trains  are  despatched  from  the  principal  London 
Stations  as  occasion  may  require.  The  ordinary  fares  (exclusive  of  admission)  from  London 
Bridge  and  Victoria  (London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway)  are  as  follows  : — 


Single  journey  (either  way) 
Return  journey  ditto 


1st  c.  2nd  c.  3rd  c. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

13  10  07 

20  16  10 


And  from  Ludgate  Hill,  Blackfriars,  and  Victoria  (London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
High  Level  Station),  as  follows  : — 

1st  c. 
s.  d. 


Single  journey  (either  way)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  13 

Return  journey  ditto  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  20 


Railway  to  the 

2nd  c.  ?3rd  c. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

10  07 

16  10 


RAILWAY  CONVEYANCE,  INCLUDING  ADMISSION. 


From  London  Bridge  and  Victoria — by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway. 
From  Victoria,  Moorgate  Street,  Ludgate  Hill — by  the  London,  Chatham,  [and  Dover 
Railway. 

Shilling  Days. 

ist-Class  Return.  2nd  Class  Return.  3rd  Class  Return. 

2S.  6 d.  2 s.  is.  6 d. 

Children  under  Twelve,  on  all  days,  half-price, 

N.B.— The  above  Tickets  (which  include  admission)  are  available  for  the  return  journey^by 
either  Line. 

Pj-  the  rate  of  admission  will  be  One  Shilling ;  and  the  Railway!  fare, 

including  admission,  from  the  above  stations,  will  be — 

1st  Class  Return.  2nd  Class  Return.  3rd  Class  Return. 

3**  2 s.  6d.  2S. 
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On  Firework-nights  (when  the  rate  of  admission  to  the  Palace  is  One  Shilling),  after  5  p.m.  the 
fares  will  be  charged  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  rates  for  Shilling 
Days.  The  ordinary  Shilling  Day  rates  will  be  in  force  until  5  p.m. 

The  Excursionists  Exit  for  trains  by  way  of  the  Brighton  Company’s  service  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  stairs,  leading  from  the  Palace  to  the  South  Wing.  Excursionists  by  the  Main  Line, 
Chatham  and  Dover,  should  leave  by  the  Anerley  or  Penge  Gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  grounds. 

By  road  the  journey  is  delightful.  The  route  from  Charing  Cross  is  by  Vauxhall  Bridge. 
Brixton,  and  Norwood  ;  and  from  the  City  by  Camberwell  and  Dulwich  ;  the  distance  in  either  case 
is  under  eight  miles.  The  Company’s  stables  are  situated  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Central  Transept  Entrance,  where  every  accommodation  can  be  obtained. 

Besides  the  entrances  from  the  Low  Level  and  High  Level  Railways,  and  in  the  Centre  Tran¬ 
sept,  already  referred  to,  there  are  others  ;  one  at  the  Norwood,  or  South  End  of  the  Palace  ;  one 
at  Sydenham,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  opposite  the  bliurch  ;  one  at  Penge,  near  the  railway  : 
another  in  the  direction  of  Anerley,  below  the  Grand  Lake,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grounds  ;  and 
one  (for  Season-Ticket  Holders  only)  at  the  North  (Rockhills)  angle  of  the  Park. 


REFRESHMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Light  refreshments  and  luncheons  can  be  obtained  at  the  counters  in  various  parts  of  the 
Building. 

Dining  rooms,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  every  class,  will  be  found  situated  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Private  Dining-rooms  in  the  Glass  Tower  at  the  end  of  the  South  Wing  are  as 
unrivalled  for  accommodation  as  they  are  beautiful  and  unique  as  regards  situation.  They  over¬ 
look  the  whole  of  the  grounds.  In  the  large  Coffee-room  here  are  held  annually  a  large  number 
of  Corporation  banquets,  and  other  great  entertainments.  The  smaller  rooms  are  especially 
adapted  for  wedding  breakfasts,  whitebait  and  other  dinners,  of  parties  from  two  to  a  hundred  in 
number.  The  contractors  for  the  Refreshment  Department  have  had  the  honour  of  catering  for 
the  great  entertainments  given  to  H.I.M.  the  Czar,  H.I.M.  the  Sultan,  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  England,  H.H.  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  Queen  of  Holland,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  and  numerous  other' royal,  noble,  and  distinguished  visitors  to  the  Palace. 

2.  The  Saloon  is  situated  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Nave, 
where  hot  dinners  of  the  best  description  are  served  to  order.  Adjacent  to  this,  with  an  entrance 
close  to  that  of  the  Saloon,  is  another  spacious  Dining-room,  in  which  substantial  dinners  may  also 
be  obtained. 

3.  There  is  also  a  third  Dining-room,  called  the  Marble  Hall,  overlooking  the  Palace  Grounds, 
and  situated  in  the  corner  of  the  Nave,  opposite  to  the.  Saloon.  This  is  used  expressly  for 
public  dinners,  and  is  patronised  to  a  great  extent  during  the  season  by  many  societies  and 
public  companies  from  London. 

4.  The  Terrace  Dining-room  fronts  the  Garden,  and  is  approached  from  the  South  Transept 
opposite  the  Crystal  Fountain  and  near  the  entrance  from  the  Railway.  Cold  dinners  are  served 
in  this  room,  and  that  only  during  the  summer  months. 

5.  The  Third-Class  Rooms  are  situate  near  the  Railway  Colonnade,  in  the  basement 
adjoining  the  South  Wing,  and  near  to  the  staircase. 

All  applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Frederick  Sawyer,  the  Contractor  for  the  Refreshment 
Department,  at  his  office  in  the  Palace, 


EXCURSION  ARRANGEMENTS. 


The  following  reductions  in  the  Price  of  Conveyance  and  Admission  on  Shilling  Days 
will  be  made  to  Schools,  Benevolent  Societies,  and  other  bodies  : — 

I.— EXCURSIONS  BY  RAILWAY. 

On  Shilling  Days,  except  Bank  Holidays ,  and  by  Third-Class  Carriages  only. 

1. — Adults. 

By  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from  London  Bridge  or  Victoria,  or  by 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  from  Ludgate  Hill  or  Victoria. 

Railway  Conveyance  to  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  including  Admission. 

j.  d. 

100  and  under  250  . .  . .  1  4  each. 

250  ,,  500  ..  ..  1  3  „ 

500  >,  75° 

750  ,,  1000 

1000  and  upwards 

From  Kensington  the  fares  will  be  3d.  more  in  each  case. 


Excursion  Arrangements. 


3i 


2.— Children. 


The  Rates  for  the  Admission  and  Conveyance  of  Children  under  twelve  years  0/  age  are  as 
follows : — 

By  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from  London  Bridge  or  Victoria,  or  by 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  from  Ludgate  Hill  or  Victoria. 


100 

and 

under  250 

. .  0 

d. 

8 

250 

„  500 

. .  0 

7% 

500 

„  75o 

0 

7  _ 

750 

,,  1000 

0 

1000 

and 

upwards 

0 

6 

each. 


One  Adult  will  be  allowed  to  accompany  every  Twenty  Children  at  these  rates. 


Promoters  of  Excursions  by  Railway,  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  these  reductions, 
must  conform  to  the  following  regulations  : — 

1.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  General  Manager  of  the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  at 
the  London  Bridge  Terminus  ;  or  to  the  General  Manager  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company  at  Victoria  (according  to  the  line  preferred),  at  least  three  days  before  that 
proposed  for  the  Excursion. 

2.  The  Railway  Company  will  arrange  as  to  the  description  of  Tickets,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  issued. 

3.  The  Tickets  must  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

4.  The  Railway  Company  will  arrange,  when  the  Tickets  are  applied  for,  as  to  the  train  or 
trains  to  the  Palace  by  which  they  will  be  available. 


II.— EXCURSIONS  BY  ROAD. 


ON  SHILLING  DAYS  ONLY. 


A  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Admission  to  the  Palace  will  be  made  in  favour  of  large  parties 
as  follows  : — 


1. — Adults. 


IOO 

and 

under  250 

. .  10  d. 

250 

,,  500 

9  %d. 

500 

a  75° 

..  9  d. 

750 

,,  IOOO 

8d. 

IOOO 

and 

upwards 

..  8d. 

2. — Children  ( under  tzuelve  years  of  age). 

100  and  under  500  . .  . .  5 d.  each. 

500  ,,  750  ..  ..  4  Vzd.  ,, 

750  and  upwards  ..  ..  4 d.  ,, 

One  Adult  will  be  allowed  to  accompany  every  Twenty  Children  at  these  rates. 
Promoters  of  these  Excursions  must  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  at  least  two  days  before  the  Excursion,  and  must  con¬ 
form  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  found  necessary. 


III.— SCHOOLS. 


Schools  not  less  than  Ten  in  number,  with  one  Adult  to  every  Twenty 
at  the  following  Prices  : — 

One  Shilling  Days  . .  . . 

Half-Crown  Days 
Five  Shilling  Days 
Seven-and-Sixpenny  Days 


Pupils,  will  be  admitted 


s',  d. 

o  6  each. 

10  ,, 

2  6  ,, 

3  9  >• 


N.B. — No  reduction  is  made  on  Mondays. 


All  parties  wishing  to  make  special  arrangements  for  Refreshments  must  apply  at  the 
Palace,  to  Mr.  F.  Sawyer,  who  is  prepared  to  make  a  reduction  for  Large  Parties  according  to 
the  kind  of  Refreshment  desired. 

By  order,  S.  FLOOD  PAGE, 

Secretary  and  Manager. 


Note.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  Tickets  issued  at  these  reduced  rates  shall  not  be 
offered  for  sale  near  to  the  Railway  Stations ,  ?ior  within  One  Mile  of  the  Palace. 


Guide  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Park. 


BATH  CHAIRS, 

for  invalids  and  others,  may  be  hired,  with  an  attendant,  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.  per  hour,  within  ths 
Palace,  and  2 s.  in  the  Grounds,  and  without  an  attendant,  for  6d.  less  per  hour.  Lifting  chairs 
and  perambulators  may  also  be  had,  at  equally  moderate  charges,  at  the  principal  stand  near  the 
High  Level  Entrance. 


LAVATORIES,  CLOAK  AND  RETIRING  ROOMS 

will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Building,  as  marked  on  the  map. 


THE  LOST  PROPERTY  OFFICE 

is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  Handel  Orchestra,  Centre  Transept,  where,  on  inquiry,  all  articles 
or  property  found  on  the  Company’s  premises  will  be  restored  to  the  owners,  on  payment  of  a 
nominal  fee. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  EVANS,  CRYSTAL  PALACE  PRESS. 
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DR.  J.  COLUS  BROWNE’S  CH  LORO  DYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

A  DVICE  TO  INVALIDS.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep  free  from  t,  ye 

dk“”red  by  O'-  J-  COLLIS  BROWNE  (k»  M.dlaTs,'.r),>,"r;,Scfc" i'.i 

OTIIlOIROIDYIINrZE 

And  which  is  admitted  by  the  professiondt?cboev^edmost  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 

CHLORODYNF  bf  rTe  ty  k"Tn  f°r  C°i!gbs’  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma 

Fe^e?SpEAegt  U  ly  '***’  "d  ^  ^  t0°  °ften  fatal  diseases  known's  Diphtheria, 

our  prra°bcDer,a^,J;  it  tok^oA  fentc^nt  *  f  Ch'°rod^  in 

CBvmgBrS^Z'ZS&?£?J*A'iJ2S  5“™  ~  ""d"«b,.di,  a. 

.  Lord  Chancellor  Selborne  and  Lord  jibce^Imes “tat^SS^hTrf  d,ellberate>, unt™e. 
misrepresentation  of  the  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  d  h  h  defendant  had  made  a  deliberate 

CHLORODSYNr£,Sh°Ut  d‘C  land  Can  “nfirm  this  decision  that  Dr-  J-  C.  BROWNE  was  the  Inventor  of 
Sold  ln  BottIes  at  is.  i^d.,  as.  9d.,  and4s.  6d„  byall  Chemists. 

SoL  Manufacturer-,!.  T,  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  St„  Bloomsbury,  London. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  / 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  C0URTS./^&> 

WOVEN  FROM  THE  FINEST  ELASTIC  WOOLS. 


Neither 
’/  rain  nor  salt 

EGERTON  BURNETT,  Wellington,  Sy*  W^/^ater  can  *<fect 
Somerset,  respectfully  calls  attention  to  the  y/  their  Permanent  dye. 

excellent  qualities  of  these  Serges,  adapted Prices  from  Is.  2jd.  to 
for  all  Seasons  of  the  year.  He  the  finest  at  4s.  6d.  per 

V  /  yard.  PATTERN  BOOKS  of 
the  various  shades  and  makes  sent 
free  by  post,  and  carriage  paid  as  far  as 
L>RIST  OL  or  LONDON  on  parcels  over  £2. 


has  repeatedly  had  the  honour  of 
supplying  them  to  the  ROYAL  /  aV 
FAMILY,  and  executes 
orders  daily  FROM 

all  paris.  swsz  ^ Goods  Packed  for  Exportation, 


BOYS' 


A  SPECIAL  STRONG  MAKE  FOR 

AND  GENTLEMEN'S  SUITS 

Prom  3s.  0d.  per  yard. 


^6/EGERTON  BURNETT,  Woollen  Merchant, 

WELLINGTON,  SOMERSET. 
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POBTABIkE 

HOT  AIR  AND  VAPOUR  BATH 

various  forms  of  Skin  Diseases. 

Sent  Packed  for 


This  Apparatus  is  acknowledged  to  be ^ 
bureau  be^ fedta  iS  and  Mercurial  Baths.  Can  be  applied  to  the  Bed,  used  under 
the  Chair,  or  for  any  local  application  required. 


OPINIONS  or  THE  PBESS. 


„  ,  no  1070 _ This  instrument  is  very  complete.  It  is  portable  and  can  ..be 

packed  SlSS^che^  very  desirable 

qMBniecALTi*EseAC/n  ^^Xpt^ber  k  1877,-Deserves  to  be  much  more  widely  known  and 
"ic^esT  }™P23e,S  1878.-“  Medical  men  should  keep  among  their  stock  of  Instruments 

Medical  Examiner,  October  11,  i87?-—' ‘‘n ^findTp lace  in  ever yw eh ^re^il^ed^usehold.” 

- a  remedial 

resource.”  «<  Turkish  Hot-Air  and  Vapour  Bath,  introduced 


INFANT’S  AND 
INVALID’S 
FOOD  WARMERS. 


Price 

Complete,  ALLE(j  &  SflNS 
each. 

Each  Article 

is  supplied 
with  Earthen¬ 
ware  Panican 
for  Infants’ 
pood,  a  Sauce¬ 
pan  with  wood 
handle  for 
Liebig’s  Food, 
a  Pint  Keetle 
for  making 
Tea,  Coffee, 

&c.,  and  a  — - - -  - ,  - . —  — - 

spirit  LainPK  ...  appfaRANCE  AND  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

E  l  £  G  A N  T  N  AP  article.  Jw  Bath_roomi  Nursery>  and  Sick-room,  poet  ft « 

Illustrated  and  desc,  iptive  La  j  J  Jjor  z  stamps. 

oj  p.  Mnrnip.hnne  Lane.  Oxford  Street ,  London, . 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(FOUNDED  1800.) 

50,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Existing  Assurances 
Invested  Funds 
Annual  Income 
Claims  Paid 
Bonuses  declared 


.  £6,023,350 

2,019,251 
270,525 
5,932,392 
2,342,000 


Examples  of  Bonuses  upon  Policies  still  in  Existence. 


No.  of 
Policy. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Policy  increased  by 
Bonuses  to 

Percentage  of  Bonus 
tu  Sum  Assured. 

3,924 

1821 

£5,000 

£13,056 

15  0 

160  per  cent. 

6,876 

1829 

1,000 

2,305 

18  0 

130  „ 

6,111 

1827 

200 

478 

16  10 

139  „ 

5,389 

1824 

1,000 

2,364 

14  0 

136  „ 

The  Surplus  applicable  to  Bonuses  at  last  Quinquennial 
Valuation  was  £436,360  2s.  Od. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

50,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


By  means  of  a  well-constructed  Earth-Closet  that  which  is  at 
present  injurious  and  worthless  may  he  rendered 
harmless  and  valuable. 


MOULE’S  EARTH-CLOSETS. 


rv 

CW/'  MOULE’S 
'EARTH-CLOSETS 


Owing  to  simplicity  of  design  and  perfection  of  work¬ 
manship,  MOULE’S  CLOSETS  (with  which  either 
Earth  or  Ashes  may  be  used)  never  get  out  of  order. 

TESTIMONIAL.  are  “  ex‘enslv«  us* 

„  T  T  ,  _ _  /  throughout  the  United 

Rev  J.  Welsbv,  Beaumont  Lodge,  ^>W>^Kingdom  as  well  as  abroad, 
Windsor,  says:-  “Thirty-eight  S  V>^the  success  invariably  attending 
osets  m  use,  inc  uc  ing  v'lheir  use  being  now  generally  admitted, 

four  No.  9  s,  all  act  with  V  Where  Earth  is  difficult  to  obtain,  use 

the  greatest  satisfaction.  //V/ASHES)  fine  and  dry. 

Win  be  proud  /  For  sifting  the  ASHES  use  the  AUTOMATIC 

testimony  to  \  CINDER  SIFTER,  which  is  highly  recommended, 

e  cacy  o  e  For  disposal  of  Slop-water,  consult  the  Company,  and 

system.  /  V'.  a*.  FIELD’S  PATENT  FLUSH  TANK. 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  price  lists,  and  lithographed  plans, 
will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  free  of  cost,  by 

MOULE’S  PATENT  EARTH-CLOSET  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

5a,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  EVANS,  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

CROSSING  THE  CHANNEL— SEA  SICKNESS.- 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  ALL! 

ENO’S  FRUIT  SALT. 


SEA  SICKNESS. — A  Gentleman  sends  us  this  : — “I  have  great  faith  in  your  FRUIT  SALT  ; 
it  has  done  me  a  deal  of  good.  The  first  time  l  tried  it  was  last  summer.  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
we  had  a  very  rough  passage  ;  it  made  me  very  bad.  I  was  not  sick,  but  very  ill  that  day  and  the 
next,  until  a  friend  of  mine  from  Manchester,  who  was  staying  in  the  same  house,  gave  me  a  dose  of 
your  FRUIT  SALT.  It  put  me  all  right  almost  directly.  I  have  never  been  without  it  since. 
Wishing  you  every  success.” 

A  NATURAL  WAY  OF  RESTORING  PRESERVING  HEALTH. 

*  UbE  ENO’S  FRUIT  SALT  (prepared 

from  sound  ripe  fruit).  Without  such  a  simple 
precaution  the  jeopardy  of  life  is  immensely 
increased. 

TNVIGORATING  and  INVALU- 
ABLE. — “I  have  used  your  FRUIT 
SALT  for  many  years,  and  have  verified  the 
statement  that  it  is  not  only  refreshing  and 
invigorating,  but  also  invaluable,  as  giving 
speedy  relief  in  cases  of  heartburn,  sourness 
of  the  stomach,  and  constipation  and  its  great 
evils.  The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to 
you  for  your  unceasing  efforts  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity.  Long  may  you  live  to 
be  a  blessing  to  the  world  ! 

“  B.  Hurst,  Ph.D.,  Vicar  of  Collerly. 
“  St.  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Annfield  Plain, 

“  Lintz-green,  Co.  Durham,  March,  1878.’* 

‘‘Hill  Crest,  Epping,  Essex,  April  29,  1878. 
T  OSS  OF  APPETITE.— “  Sir,—  In 
s— 8  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  FRUIT 
SALT,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  pronouncing 
it  to  be  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in  cases  of 
Biliousness,  Loss  of  Appetite,  and  General 
Debility.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  salii  e  at 
different  times,  but  none  of  them  have  afforded 
me  that  speedy  and  lasting  relief  which  makes 
such  a  feature  in  your  medicine.  You  are  free 
to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  may  think 
most  convenient.  It  comes  quite  unsolicited, 
and  many  of  my  friends  are  willing  to  endorse 
the  remarks  made  thereon. — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  “  S.  Grant  Sprague. 
“  To  Mr.  Eno.” 

“  ALL  our  Customers  for  ENO’S  FRUIT 
SALT  would  not  be  without  it  upon  any 
consideration — they  have  received  so  much 
benefit  from  it. 

‘‘Woods Brothers,  Chemists,  Jersey,  7878.’* 

rpO  PARENTS.— This  preparation  is  in- 
valuable  in  the  nursery  as  a  gentle  laxative ; 
it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  much  superior 
to  senna  or  other  nauseous  drugs  ;  it  corrects 
the  ill  effects  of  over-eating  or  exhaustion, 
and  is  extremely  beneficial  in  any  feverishness 
or  heat  of  the  skin. .  The  bowels  ought  to  be 
kept  free  by  the  FRUIT  SALT  fora  month  or 
six  weeks  after  eruptive  diseases,  as  Measles, 
Scarlet  Fever,  Chicken  Pox,  Small  Pox,  and 
all  Fevers  or  Infectious  Diseases,  &c.,  for  its 
use  frees  the  system  of  the  “dregs.”  Many 
disastrous  results  would  be  avoided  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  this. 

CAUTION. — Examine  each  Bottle  and  see  the  Capsule  is  marked  “  ENO’S 
FRUIT  SALT.”  Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists ,  Price  2s.  gd.  and  4s.  6d. 

AGENT  IN  PARIS,  Pharmaeie  d©  Beral,  Rue  de  la  Paix. 


